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TO-DAY. 


Dr. John Marshall, Rector of the Royal High School 
of Edinburgh, has written for the COMMONWEALTH an 
article upon the school system of Scotland, which will be 
found upon the second page of this paper. Dr. Marshall 
is not only a man of great learning—enjoying the unusual 
honor of the degree of Doctor of Laws from the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, in addition to that of Master of Arts 
from Oxford—but has wide experience as a leader in 
educational movements in Scotland. Much of the advance 
in methods there is due to his efforts. What he has to 
say on this subject will be read with interest by educators 
in this country. 


After a search lasting more than a month, Frank C. 
Almy, the New Hampshire murderer, has) been accident- 
allyfound. The curious part of this affair is {the close- 
ness with which it follows the lines of that class of 
fiction known as ‘detective stories.” Inu many of these, 
the favorite device of the writer is to picture his 
criminal as misleading the pursuers by hiding himself in 
plain sight and under the very nose of the officers of the 
law; and this is supposed to show a sagacity out of 
which many interesting situations are wrought. Almy 
did exactly this thing. He did not stir a mile away from 
the place where he so brutally murdered the daughter of 
his employer, but made himself comfortable quarters in the 
barn, in full view of the house, and lived there in security 
while the whole country was scoured to find him. This 
New Hampshire tragedy, indeed, makes a story so 
strange, from beginning to end, that if it were told ina 
cheaply printed, yellow covered book with coarse 
pictures, it would be classed among impossible and 
ridiculous sensational novels. 


There could be no better evidence of the increasing 
interest in the World’s Fair than the suggestions that are 
now coming from all sides as to new departments for the 
exhibition. The wisest of these, perhaps, is the pro- 
posal to establish, as in the last exposition at Paris, a 
department of sociology, to show the results already 
accomplished in social science and the means whereby 
they have been attained. By models and other illustra- 
tions, by printed explanations and the like, progress in 
the housing of the poor, for example, or methods of 
insurance for workingmen, might easily be demonstrated. 
And the whole exhibit would not only offer to students 
and specialists a comprehensive view of their chosen 
field, but would do much to enlighten public opinion in 
general. 





The discussion of the possibility of a permanent 
opera for Boston still continues, albeit in a somewhat 
desultory fashion. But to our mind, whatever may be 
finally accomplished in this direction, there is a present 
and far more pressing duty, if weare to have any worthy 
representation of opera during the coming musical season. 
The company engaged for the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York, next winter, exaggerated as are many of 
the claims of its managers, is a remarkable one and its 
repertory is unusually varied. 1t will come to Boston, if 
only a financial guarantee can be raised. To secure this 
fund should give ample employment to present disputants, 
when once the stagnation of summer is over, and future 
plans and methods may be easily left to care for them- 
selves. 





An astonishing story comes from South Carolina of 
the use of the executive power of pardon. The case 
was that of two persons, a man and a woman, condemned 
to death for the crime of murder. There were some 
circumstances which by a stretch of imagination might 
seem to cast doubt upon the justice of the sentence, and 
the condemned persisted in their refusal to make con- 
fession of the crime. Preparations for the execution of 
the sentence proceeded, and it was only when the ropes 
were about their necks and the trap about to be sprung 
that a reprieve and commutation of sentence was 
produced and the couple removed from the gallows to 
the prison. It seems that Governor Tillman, feeling 
that those might be a question as totheir guilt, made out 
the commutation papers and placed them in the hands 
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of his secretary to be used or withheld. If the prisoners 
confessed the murder, he was to allow the hanging to go 
on; if they maintained theirinnocence to the last under the 
terrible test, he was to produce the papers and save their 
lives. If this story istrue, it isthe first case of the 
sort in our history and is really out of place in the 
civilization of this century. The torture inflicted upon 
these persons, all because the governor could not make 
up his mind, is as bad as anything told of the days of 
the Inquisition. 


Certain newspapers and not a few people are taking 
great delight in flippant and mocking comment on the 
present exhibition of the so-called ‘-holy coat” of alleged 
miraculous power at Treves. Doubtless allthis is very 
“smart.” But, to say nothing of good taste,it is worth 
while to remember that to the simple-minded pilgrims 
who are flocking thither, the innocent veneration of this 
relic is not without a wholesome influence. For such 
worship is a part of their simple faith-—a faith that, in 
many cases, is the one moral and uplifting force in 
their narro w,toilsome, struggling lives. 


Within two weeks after the fast trip of the Majestic, 
her sister ship, the Teutonic, has made a still quicker 
passage; and, with increasing confidence, it is predicted 
that the time of an Atlantic voyage, ander favorable 
conditions, will soon be reduced to five days. And yet, 
it isnot so easy to see why the shortening of the voyage, 
even by a few hours, should be the one absorbing object 
of the great transatlantic lines. Fully two thirds, if not 
more, of their passengers, especially in summer, are 
travelling for rest and pleasure; and the voyage to many 
is a novel experience and to most a restful one. The 
very size, speed, and crowded condition of the ‘‘ocean 
racers” involve considerable annoyances from which the 
older and slower ships are comparatively free. And 
already many a traveller, especially if he is a little old- 
fashioned in his notions—to say nothing of observers 
on land—is asking if, after all, ‘‘the game is worth the 
candle.” : 


It has long been maintained by the opponents of Sir 
John Macdonald that his methods had almost hopelessly 
corrupted the morals of the Tory party in Canada. But, 
as has been noted in the past by iess prejudiced observers, 
these corrupting influences, whether due to Sir John 
or no, have extended also to the Liberal party. Scandal- 
ous disclosures of one sort or another have come thick 
and fast in Canada within the last few weeks, and men of 
high standing in both parties seem to be equally impli- 
cated in most questionable transactions. Altogether, in 
the present disorganized condition of Canadian politics, 
the time seems ripe for the formation of a new party with 
the single aim of clean and honest government. 


-_— ——_—____ — —_——_ 2. 


It is difficult for persons with well regulated minds to 
understand the eccentric fancy which possesses a couple, 
now and then, to have the marriage ceremony performed 
ina balloon. In some cases, no doubt, the inducement is 
the payment received from the managers of a fair or 
other ‘show, as a part of the exhibition. This, however, 
does not seem to have been the case with the man and 
woman who were married inthe car of a balloon just 
before its ascension at Denver, Col., the other day, and 
set out in that frail machine for their wedding journey. 
The balloon collapsed at the height of a little more than 
a mile, and but for the fortunate accident that the wreck 
of the machine formed a sort of parachute, thus break- 
ing their fallin some degree, their married life would 


have ended then and there in the corn field in which the y 
fell. 


The existence of a syndicate, or ‘‘trust,” of burglars 
and other operators in the industry of crime is said to 
have been discovered through the arrest and confession 
of one of its members at Milwaukee. The idea is not al- 
together original, and if the story is true its novelty 
probably consists in the application of the terms of com- 
mercial nome“clature to a criminal practice which is as 
old as robbery itself. It might be said, perhaps, that the 
designation is peculiarly apt, for the reason that so many 
commercial trusts and syndicates have purposes not far 
removed from robbery. 
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“*E—EVERY.” 


The average reader begins to thick that there will be 
more dictionaries in the world than books which they 
are to illustrate. Almost every great publishing firm has 
its own dictionary, and, instead of feeling that itis the 
business of the dictionary to restrict language within 
any legitimate bounds, the effurt of each editor is to 
It 
as if the more words the better, if only we can say that 
our dictionary is a little fuller than that of our rival over 
the way. 

Meanwhile, the great head-central office our 
English philology steadily presses on in its publication 
of the results of the all 
over the world. All this stimulus to dictionary-making 


discover some new and barbarous word. would seem 


of 


work of hundreds of students 
has been given by the work of the Philological Society 
which makes its headquerters at Oxford. Year by year, 
one part or more of their great work is issued, and we 
have now the volame which covers most of the English 
words which begin with the letter E. 
title. 
history of every word which has any claim to be 


‘“*E —Every” is its 
the 
called 


one is sorry to see, 


Within this range, there isa careful study of 
English, and a great many more, as 
which have no such claim. 

One of Miss Edgeworth's bright families of children 
discovered, long ago, that there was no such entertaining 
reading as the good old “Johnson” with the quotations. 
Their discovery showed their good sense, and the remark 
is true of the improved dictionaries of to-day, when 
they choose to give us the quotations on which their work 
is founded, as did Dr. Johnson. 
page in the new dictionary that 
nobody ever heard of.” This is the ejaculetion which is 
ascribed to a distinguished literary man of Buston, aud 
it hardly exaggerates the range over which the 


“There is not a 


has not some word 


readers 
All the same, it may happen that one wants 
he did about the 
meaning or origin of an English word, and such a person 
is grateful to the Oxford society for the range of the 
reading which has given us results so satisfactory. 

Here, then, is piled together the material from 
which every book is to be built, so far as that material is 
to be classified alphabetically between E and Every. To 
show the readers of Tut COMMONWEALTH One brick from 
the pile would be to give them but little idea of the 
marvellous range which is covered in such a_ collection. 
Still, a single word gives some notion of the method. 
Let us take the word ‘‘elegant,” from the Latin elegans. 
«The etymological sense is thus ‘choosing carefully or 
fastidiously.’” And it seems that, in early Latin, elegans 
was a term of reproach, like ‘‘dainty” or ‘‘foppish;” but 
in classical times it expressed the notions of our modern 
English use. Then we have eight separate definitions of 
“elegant,” and a ninth where itis used in combination. 
This is from Hannah More, who speaks of ‘‘an elegant- | 
minded man.” And from the word ‘‘elegant,” even in the 
last century, Lamb had constructed the word ‘‘elegan- 
tize,” in a letter to Southey. The English authorities for 
the use of the word ‘‘elegant” run back as far as 1485; 
“I woll shaven . . . that makyt me 
ilegant.” In 1509, in the same the word in 
“The Ship of Fooles.” And so the dictionary gives us 
an authority for each century excepting the last, and we 
have the word inthe same use as late as 1882. To take 
another of the definitions, where ‘‘elegant” is used of 
literary composition, we have a quotation as early as 
1528, from More’s ‘‘Heresies,” and one as late as 1876, 
from Freeman’s ‘‘Norman Conquest.” 

The reader will better understand what the Oxford 
Dictionary is, if he Knows what is the method adopted in 
preparing it. Men and women inall parts of the world 
have agreed to read forthe benefit of the dictionary and 
bave, now for nearly twenty years and more, been send- 
ing in the results of their reading. Such a correspond- 
ent receives from the central office a series of blank 
papers, that he may fill them out precisely. As he reads 
some such book, say “The Ship of Fooles,” he 
noticesevery word which he thinks may be of use in the 
making of the dictionary. He copies such passages, 
giving at the top of his little page the word for which he 
has copied it. From time to time he mails these slips 
to the central office. 

When I saw the central office, which was in 1882, it 
was inacircular iron building, built for the purpose, 
about fifteen miles from the heart of London. Mr. 
Lowell, then our minister in England, who was an en- 
thusiast his life long in matters of Euglish language, 
took me to see the working of the institution—for such 
it is—and had the kindness to introduce me to Dr. Mur- 
ray. I shall never forget the eagerness with which these 
two gentlemen fell into talk together as to the history of 
a particular word. Inamoment, Dr. Murray called one 


have gone. 


to know something not know before 


be 


sense, is 


as 
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of the young ladies who were in attendance and asked 
her to bring him that word. She went to its alphabeti- 
cal place in the great circuit of the building, put up a 
light ladder, and came back witk the little box in which 
all the quotations that illustrated that word had been 
sifted for the use of the student. That is to say, as 
every day’s enormous mail arrived, a large staff of per- 
sons was engaged in sorting out the separate slips which 
the readers in all parts of the world had sent, so that, at 
last, the history of each word in the English language 
was given in such quotations. Of course, this required a 
box for every word, a place for every box, and a build- 
ing large enough for the whole. It was in that building 
that we were sitting; and we were able to discuss the 
history of the word in question by the memoranda given 
of its biography from the work of 
readers 

[t will readily be seen that the digesting of such 
collections and the working up of the history of all the 
words in the language is not an affair of a day or wf a 
month. Nor is it the affair of one man or of two men. In 
this case, the volume from E to Every has been entrusted 
to the president of the society, the 
Bradley. 


perhaps a thousand 


Honorable Henry 


of Dr. Murray. Apart from the great body of readers 


whom I have mentioned, personal thanks are given to 


more than fifty scholars who have rendered information 


on special subjects for this volume. 
a list of 
tions for the future, whioh are interesting to scholarly 


With the volume arrives, as always, ques- 
people and to which replies may be expected 
parts of the world. That to for the 
from Fa to Fent, they have advanc-d s» far as 
what they need. 


from all 
letter F, 
to 
who can give 


is say, 
know 


They ask, for instance, 


them an earlier instance of the use of ‘the Father” (as in | 


the Trinity) than in the year 1611; who can give them 
an earlier instance of the word ‘‘fan” (for a lady’s use) 
than in the year 1590; who can give an earlier instance 
of ‘‘fall” (in battle) than in that same year, 1590; or ar 

earlier instance of ‘‘fair’(as in a far wiad)than in the year 
1600. Itis, of course, by accident that it becomes neces- 
to ask for such And any reader, in any 
part of the world, who can answer any of the five er six 
hundred questions in the letter F which are thus sub- 
mitted, and who will address his answer to Dr. 
at Oxford to the 


sary details. 


Murray 


will do his share in helping scientific 
knowledge of the English language. 


Epwarkp E. HALE. 


THE BATHING HABIT. 


Last Monday there was opened in New York, with 
speeches, a poem and other quiet formalities, a People’s 
Bath.” This is nota free public bathing house, nor is 
it in any way under municipal control. It is an enter- 
prise undertaken by the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, a society support- 
ed by private beneficence which directs its efforts toward 
the providing of healthful and comfortable surroundings 
for that part of the population of the great city which 


iscompelled by poverty to live without the resources 


possessed by the more fortunate. This Association has 
erected a building, in the tenement-house section of the 
city, pleasing and even artistic in its architectural 
features and fitted up thoroughly asa bath-house, for 
use winter as well as summer. 

In this ‘‘People’s Bath,” the fee charged is five cents. 
One paying this price receives a towel and a cake of 
soap and is assigned to a private bath room, of which he 
has the exclusive use for twenty minutes, in case there 


are others waiting, or longer if there are no others to 


follow. The towel he returns when he goes out; the 
cake of soap he keeps for himself. In the room to which 
he is assigned, there is provision for disrobing and hang- 
ing his clothes out of the way of spattering water, and a 
douche which he may use in any manner he pleases, 
bringing hot or cold water, with which he may splash 


himself at will, the waste runuing off over the iron floor. | 


In winter, a cup of hot coffee awaits him after the bath. 
All this has a very luxurious sound as described, especi- 
ally when the price is considered. 


attract many who would avoid anything essentially cheap. 


Indeed, on the very day of the opening of the ‘People’s 
Bath,”more than a hundred stood ready to test its comforts 


as soon as the opening exercises were over. 


Of course, the proof of the advantages of this scheme 
can be had only after it has been in operation a sufficient 
that the 

Associatiou for Improving the Condition of the Poor has 
discovered an effectual means of establisbing the bathing 
| habit—a habit whose moral as well as sanitary influence 
is very great—among a class of the population which 
greatly needs it. The public baths,maintained by the city, 


time; but there seems to be little doubt 


arean admirable resource during the summer months. | tercentenary as a royal school. 
Nearly a mil‘ion bathers—to be exact, 988,078—enjoyed | 


these privileges here in Boston last year. 


| provision for the cold weather. 


| Toestablish the habit of bathing among that large 





The whole work is still under the supervision | 


But the charge, though 
s0 sinall, is enough to remove the imputation of mendi- 
cancy, while the excellence of the accommodations mast 


But these are | decayed church schools were made. here 8% 
available only for three or four months of the year, are |burghs: but it was pot till 1633 that a2 * 


in salt water which is not always very clean, and offer no | ment, confirming a previous act of the priry 
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class of our population which would hyo a 
fited by it, there is need of better ace, mm is 1 

indeed a poor house in these days whieh iyo, ie 
occupancy, does not have its bath room : . 
ent sanitary conveniences, and ae 
among the most cleanly in thei: 
race in the world. But in 
the very poorest class of dwellings 
absence of 
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such conveniences. [f 
sumes to regulate tenement houses t 
to prescribe a bath room—not a , 
desirable on many accounts, but a ; b a t 
provided in the ‘‘People’s Bath” in New mt 
floor of a tenement house, and if ther 
spection of its manner of use by the 

this 
practicable course would appear to be th 
under municipal control, of winter bat 

crowded sections of thecity, on a plan similarto: 
this New York Association shows. I — - 
not altogether a new one, but it gains : : 
ample to which I have referred, whos 
watched with i: 


might meet the necessity. 
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EDUCATION IN St \ 4 ocra 


The schools and schoolmasters of 1 ! é 
seem to be every year increasingly a 
Americans 


Every summer season brings, wit! 


of other tourists to Edinburgh, not a few achors : 
from the 
the 
our ancient High School, associated as 
jdear to all English-speaking folk, tha 
| Scott espectally. It is probable that the holiday of, { oatu 
|ladies and gentlemen will be none the less pleasas versit 


men and women, States, w 


to visit, among lucat . 


great e 


| cause there is a purpose running through it. | proceed: 
| thought, therefore, that others also acr 
|and especially in Boston, might care to know a litte 
the history of education in 
| which, little though it is, has sent out a as Soot'at 
| out to every part of the world many of the al 
|most successful pioneers of Anglo-Saxon ener 
| progress. 
A leading citizen of Edinburgh was once as} 
| parliamentary commission, ‘‘What is me ' 
|} ture in Edinburgh?” ‘‘Education,” 
| chief manufacture.” But 
| burgh more than of ary other city, it 


this little country 


| pro 


he answered, “% and Boa 
although this is true off pe Ses 
is true 
| the whole country ; for it is the tradition and the pra 
| throughout its every parish giving a sound eduecs 
levery boy and girl which has been the chief soum otiou 
| Scotland's success, during the last two cent 
Or at all events we may say that the ‘ 
Scotorum—which in some form or other ! 
|a driving force sending the Scot abroad, « dar 
| turous pioneer—that fiery genius has 












































fitted for the peaceful conquests of modern lif over 

humble parish school. A 
It was in 1560 that John Knox and his cosdj Ww, a 

drew up the First Book of Discipl whi = 














| the famous scheme for the establishment not 
|}common schools in every parish, but of higher 
jin every burgh; a ladder of merit m 
| raised, leading boys of pregnant parts, in whatevers 
lof life, onward to the Universities, and, through & 
the public service in churchand state. But the 
lof the Protestant lords balked Knox in his et 
|earry through this great scheme; and it Is 
probable that, for a century or more after his tm 
| educational condition of Scotland was 
Reformation. 

| For from 1100 onward, there had taken pise 
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immigration of Benedictine and other monks 
land, one of whose specific duties was the edue 
the young; and, following their example, the ™ 
|which from about 1200 began to obtain 
| municipal independence. bezan, many of them. ¥ 
schools of their own. Thus, inthe register | 
lof St. Andrews there is mention as ear 


Rector Scholarum de Aheme thyn 
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a village in Fifeshit 


| Abbot and Convent of Kelso were granted 
| superintendence of all the schools of Ro ) 
|in other places. Choir-schools were also fou jed 
| nection with collegiate churches, throu 
| service of the church as well as tlie 
| future priests were provided for. Tb 
| Edinburgh, from its foundation ic the twé 
| the Reformation, was under the control of te 
|the Abbey of Holyrood; it was 
_ secular municipal basis in 1598 under t 
\James VI., from whom it received its titte 
|regia Edinlusis. It will thus 
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a school should be established, with lana miscellaneous character of these classes with boys of 
rouse attached, for the expenses of which, | fourteen and men of forty, all supposed to be taught 

rae moderate salary for the teacher, the | together, have rendered the standard of attainment in 

land-owners of the parish should held 

these statutes were, after a Royal Commis- 

| further amplified and confirmed by the 
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be many cases poor enough. 

An important influence in the development of second- 
ary education in recent years has been exercised through 
or the ‘Settling of Schools.” This act the freeing of ancient endowments of an educational kind 

y enforced and administered through the | from the trammels of antiquated conditions. The most 
‘ ‘parish ministers, by it constituted the | notable example of this is George Heriot’s Trust in Edin- 
burgh. This trust is extremely wealthy, the revenue 
being about £40,000 per annum. Till recently, little was 
| done with this money beyond maintaining and clothing 
and giving an elementary education to poor boys. Now 
there is a great technical day school, splendidly equipped, 
with a roll of nearly one thousand boys, and a great 
itechnical college, the Heriot-Watt College, with about a 
dozen professors and some scores of instructors and 
several thousands of adult students, day and evening. | 
Other charities in Edinburgh under this new régime give 
efficient secondary education in day schools to between | 
six thousand and seven thousand boys and girls at a very | 
cheap rate—so cheap as unfortunately to render the main- | 
tenance of unendowed schools almost impossible. The | 
high school among the rest has suffered from this rivalry. 

The only drawback as regards this movement on gene- | 
ral is that it is limited to the few lochlities, | 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, where these endowments 
exist. In most of the other districts of the country, 
secondary education is at present in a languishing condi- 
tion, at least when compared with the immense advance 
recently made in Still, in every 
important burgh, not only may a sound English education 
be obtained, but French and sometimes German, Latin 
and sometimes Greek, and mathematics (say as far as the 

fourth beok of Euclid and simple quadratics) are taught 
reasonably well. If and when the secondary schools are 
admitted to the denefits of national support as fully as 
the primary schools now are, Scotland will again be, as 
in former days she has been, among the best educated 
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is. and remained the effectual char- 
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» education till the year 1872, 
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two centuries, then, we have to picture, 


St 








the parish church, the humble ‘‘schule” | 





wil 





es 


still more humble house, the play- 








1 front or the village green, the equip- 
forms and the master’s 
, that instrument of awe. Loud 
, that rose from the little temple of learning; 
ne was rough and various were the calls upon 


oad it 


desks, 


w bare 


the fase 


ter’s time and attention. There from eight or nine in 
four in the afternoon, with an hour’s inter- 
winter and summer, save for a few weeks 
harvest boy and girl in the parish, 
nildren, the farmers’, the labourer’s, all sat in 
He 


ently college-bred, often a ‘‘stickit minis- 


yr to 
r, 
, every 


equality at the village Gamaliel’s feet. grounds 


| 
| 


| 


one who had not had the good fortune or the 
a to the 
lives was two three 


be appointed to living; aud such 


of their in their or 


ads the even- elementary schools. 


, with whom, often till far on io 

would toil at Cesar and Virgil and what 
impart 
what pride was his when one of these lads 


s of the higher learning he could to 
Yin his decent suit of homespun, with his bag 
tmeal and his few pence, to the neighboring uni- 
own, and there gain a bursary; which, with the 
his labors as tutor perhaps in winter and 
vestman in autamn, would enable bim to struggle on 
verty and privation to fame and fortune in 
There are few parishes in | 
that do not cherish the memory of some such 


¢ 


countries in the world. 
r across the seas JOHN MARSHALL. 
( acros seas. 


BRASSEUR DE BOURBOURG. 


bs to this hour. 

sfared education in Scotland till, as a necessary 
Act of 1870, 
oo, obtained its Education Act in 1872, whereby 


if the great English Education the distin- 


Brasseur de Bour- 


We if it 
guished philanthropist and bistorian, 


doubt is generally known that 


was formally declared the business of the state, bourg, received no small part of his earlier education in 
Boston and found here the stimulus to his after career. 
We fear, even, that there are some people in Boston, who 
suppose they are well up with the times, who do not know 
how remarkable that career has been. To them, it may 
be well to say, in a few words, that the Abbé Bourbourg 
is the student to whom we owe most of our knowledge 
of the languages and hieroglypbics of Central America. 
At the semi-annual meeting of the Antiquarian Society, 
Mr. Herbert D. Adams presented a curious and valuable 
memoir of his life which will be printed at full length in 
the valuable Journal of its Proceedings now in the press. 
From this memoir we learn that Brasseur de Bourbourg 
spent most of the year 1846 in Boston. He had visited 
the city before when he first arrived in America. ‘Bos- 
ton,” he says, ‘‘will never cease to be especialty dear to 
my memory, on account of the generous hospitality 
which I received from Monsignor Fitzpatrick and from 
his worthy predecessor, Monsignor Fenwick, whose mem- 
ory is cherished by all who knew him. It was in Boston 
that I first became acquainted with the American Indians 
and first read the history of the conquest of Mexico, by 


irds were established in every parish with power 
For 
or forty years before that time, a system of grants 

checked by 


ried out 


ect and maintain schools from the public rates. 


rt 
4) 


aid government iuspection, had been 


by the Privy Council. These grants were 
inued and extended, and, between the two sources of 

, a large and liberal provision for elementary eda- 
In the towns, splen- 


uipped with every modern appliance, under 


s it least, is now in existence. 


lid schools, eq 


ead-masters earning about £400 ($2000) per annum and 
esses earning perhaps half that amount, have iisen 
every side. 

Acurious anomaly was left by the act, which even 
OW, apparently, is approaching settlement. In the parish 
roughout the country, the higher not less than 
be elementary education had been—in a singular and in- 

rmal way, no doubt, but still tolerably—supplied to 
And had Mr. (now Lord) Young, the 
en Lord Advocate, had a free hand in framing the 

h Act would no doubt have provided for the 
nen* and maintenance of higher schoo!'s as well 
itary. But the prejudices of his English col- 
revented this, and the most that he could do 
tain the recognition of certain burgh schools 
as the Edinburgh High School) as higher class 
ols, to be administered py the School Boards 
omotion of efficient secondary education in 
which Boards, however, had no power given 
spend a penny from the rates upon these schouls. 
, of course, was unworkable, and in 1878 a con- 
lon Was gradgingly made by a supplementary act 
ipoWering the Boards to spend money in maintenance 
id , apparatus, etc., but not in salaries. This 
4S, 10 Inany Cases, driven Boards to set up what are called 
Rher grade public schools, which, while pretending to 
pe ordinary schoois, drawing support from grants 
ves, are really rivals to the old burgh schools 
these same Boards have under their charge. It is 
robavle that next session the whole question of a 
system of secondary education will be brought 
0 Parliament; and, in fact, the government is pledged 
i. with the question. 
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Zz pupils. 
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and instructive work helped to persuade me that my 
scientific calling was in the American fleld.” 


nr 
pr 
land ’” 


length : — 


de Bourbourg was formed at the Hotel della Minerva, 
close by the Roman Pantheon. 


1S to Rome to defend the property of certain English Catho- 
lics, resident in Italy, from encroachment or confiscation 
by the Italian government. I asked him some questions 
about Roman Catholic doctrines in which I was histori- 
cally interested, and he not only answered my queries 


with great kindness and intelligence, but introduced me 
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visiting at our hotel. They could all talk French or a lit- 
tle English, and I used to play chess with some of them 
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after dinner. 
under their instructive guidance, and, of course, received 
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urgency has been greatly enhanced, on the one 
oy the recent action of Parliament whereby the 
st of elementary education is now provided by 
; and on the other hand, by the action of an 
‘ive Commission now dealing with the universities, 
Tesult of which is expected to be the raising of the 
admission to the universities. Hitherto no 
examination has been compulsory, and, as the 
Ss have had to depend for their income chiefly on 
‘he result has been that many of their classes have 
hen barely on the level of a good public scheol, as 
what they professed to teach, while the large 











tutions and ceremonies. I was invited to dine with 
president of the College of the Propaganda and was on 
the way to a blessing from the Pope, when I suddenly de- 
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termined to leave Rome. 
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One evening in the read- 
ing-room, I met. an English Catholic priest who had come 


to certain other ecclesiastics, who were either staying or 


In the daytime, I visited Roman churches 


by the way many intelligent exp!anations of Catholic insti- 
the 


I was taken, the night before 
my departure, to the Pantheon, which was dimly lighted 
with tapers, while th« moonlight strugglec in through the 
f of that old pagan temple, now 
converted into aCbristian church. There, toand fro with 
me, walked my friendly priest, who had gone over from | 
the Church of En gland tothe Church of Rome, and he 


3 


me firmly by the hand and made me promise that at least 
I would always eultivate the society of good Catholics in 


yermany and America, even if f would not stay in Rome 


and study history at the College of the Propaganda. 


“Among the regular guests at the hotel, to whom I 
1ad been introduced by my English friend, was M. L’Abbé 


| Brasseur de #Bourbourg. Athis right hand I had the 
|honor of sitting every day at the table d’hdte. 
|him the most interesting man I had ever met; for up to 
that time I had never encountered a true cosmopolitan. 
‘The Abbé told me that he spoke twelve different lan- 
| guages and had a reading acquaintance with more than 
| twenty. 
|German and Italian, I thought him a master of tongues. 


I found 


Judging from his perfect command of English, 


I heard him converse with persons of different national- 
ity and, apparently, with as much ease and facility of ex- 
pression as when he talked English with me. He said he 
had visited New England in his earlier years and knew 
Boston well. He recalled in a humorous way his dreary 
experience in that once Puritanical city, of aSunday after 
noon, when he endeavored jin vain to hire a carriage to 
visit some ecclesiastic in the suburbs. 

“He talked a great deal about his travels and archmo- 
logical studies in Mexico and Central America. The 
point which impressed me most was that, in his opinion, 
many of the truths of modern science had been antici- 
pate! by the learning of those early peoples. He also 
impressed me with the fact that he never should have 
been able to obtain access to the rare collections of man- 
uscripts and antiquities in Spanish America unless he had 
been a good Catholic. He said this with a kind of merry 
twinkle in his eye, which made me think he w s some- 
thing of a diplomatist and man of the world as well as a 
|man of science and religion. He tried to persuade me to 
| stay in Rome to study history, art and archeology. He 
said one could have as much intellectual liberty in Italy as 
| in Germany. It was only necessary, he thought, to have 
| one's feet upon the rock of the historic church; one could 
then be as liberal and progressive as he pleased; the 
Church had room enough for scholars and scientific men; 
it was not necessary for a man educated at a Catholic in- 

| stitution in Rome to become a priest or to devote himself 
|to ecclesiastical interests. ‘For example,’ he remarked, 
‘Lam an Abbé in the Church but my ecclesiastical duties 
| have always rested very lightly upon me.’ This, too, he 
| said with a pleasant and rather amused expression. 
‘‘He was a strikingly handsome man, with a good 
| head, keen eyes, a very intelligent and attractive face, 
|tall steture and courtly manners. He seemed to me a 
kind of scientific Talleyrand. You may imagine the per- 
sonal influence which this most fascinating, scholarly 
| Abbé exerted upon me, &@ young and inexperienced Puri- 
tan, fresh from Massachusetts and Amherst College. 
Every day, after my return from walks in and about 
Rome, he would renew his charming conversation and tell 
me of his own travels in America. He never failed to 
lead the conversation back to Rome and the historic 
| attractions of the eternal city. He gave me many valua- 
| ble suggestions concerning objects of historic interest 
and places that I ought to visit. Sometimes we break- 
fasted together and I started out upon my morning 
rambles with words of helpful direction from the learned 
Abbé. 

‘I stayed in Rome several weeks and it has sometimes 
been a sourc2 of wonder to me whether I should not have 
| Stayed there always, if I had been less of a New England 
| Poritan. One of my classmates, Wyman, who went 
|from Amherst College to Brown University in 1870, be- 


| 











Mr. William Prescott. The reading of this delightful |came a Roman Catholie priest under the influence of the 


| 
| 
| 


historical lectures of that most catholic of all Americans 
whom I have ever seen or heard, the late Professor J.-L. 


Mr. Adams closes his biography of this iuteresting | Diman, who, in 1879, gave a remarkable course of twenty 
man by some personal reminiscences, which we copy at lectures in our Johns Hopkins University upon the Thirty 


| Years’ War, to the delight of Roman Catholics and the 


“My acquaintance,” he says, ‘‘with the Abbé Brasseur | edification of Protestants. I believe it was said of Pro- 


| fessor Diman that he was a Congregational ministér, who 
|marricd a Unitarian wife, had a pew in an Episcopal 
church, and taught Roman Catholic doctrines in a Baptist 
university! He was undoubtedly a broader Catholic than 
my cosmopolitan friend, the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg. 
| 1 have never thought of the two men before in the same 
| connection, but surviving memories of our well-known 
American scholar may perhaps give his countrymen some 
| approximate idea of the genial character of the accom- 
plished Frenchman, whom I was, probably, the last Amer- 
| ican to see.” 





THE DESERT LAKE AT SALTON. 





It seems to be conceded, at last, that the lake that 
| made its appearance so suddenly about a month ago in a 
| depression in the desert in the southern part of California, 
has come to stay. The origin of the flood was at firs€ in 
| doubt, but it was soon traced to a break in the Colorado 
River which, cutting a new channel through the sands of 
that region, poured its waters intothe broad cup, once un- 
doubtedly covered by the sea as part of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, but for many generations an arid desert. 
The character of the territory now covered by this 
new-made lake was absolutely and terribly barren. Sal- 





At last he held ton, indeed, was one of the largest salt works on the 
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Pacific coast. All that was necessary was to scrape the 
salt from the surface of the earth and cleanse it. But so 
torrid was this regiomthat few white men could endure 
the labor. “If you make the least exertion,” writes one 
who has been there, ‘‘perspiration pours from you like 


water. You crossthe room and your clothes will be 
wringing wet; yet in ten minutes all this water has 
evaporated. To keep yourself alive you are forced to 


drink water by the gallon. If you have no water, your 
tongue swells, you suffer torments of the damned, and, if 
water does not reach you in twelve or fourteen hours, | 
you will perish miserably.” 

The effect of this remarkable change from desert to 
lake is already marked. The water flowing through the 
new channel from the Colorade deposited great 
quantities of seed, and hundreds of thousands of acres 
are now green with pasturage, so rapid is the growth of | 
vegetation in this region. Indeed, assuming that 
this lake is to be permanent, as now seems probable, this 
is the most astonishing change in the features of our 
country wrought by natural causes since its occupancy | 


has 


by our race. 
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HE NEW HARRY AND LUCY. 


A Story of Life To-Day in Boston. 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE anp LUCRETIA P. HALE. 


CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 


HARRY MERTON TO NAHUM MERTON. 


Cambridge, August 16, 1891. 


My Dear Nahum: 

You must let mother read this letter. But it is your 
letter, all the same, and it is in answer to your nice letter 
to ne about the huckleberry party. You managed fa- 
mously when the boat was upset, and I am glad you all 
came out safe. The way you dried your clothes was very 
Now I will tell you how we take our boating par- 
For I 


clever. 
ties here, when we do not go out in the harbor. 
went yesterday afternoon. 

There are three sets of streetcars, not to say four, 
by which you can go out of town toward the south, and 
one of them, which goes among houses rather more than 
shops after you leave the Common—which is the middle 
of the town, just as the common is at Atherton—is 
called the Columbus Avenue line. I think they will put a 
statue of Sir William Pepperell there some day; for I 
notice that they have a statue of Columbus in Louisburg 
Square to celebrate Pepperell’s great victory. So it 
would be only fair to give Pepperell a statue here. Well, 
one great merit of the Columbus Avenue cars is that they 
go to the Providence station and the Albany station both. 
And so when we want to go to Riverside to row or to sail 
on the Charles River, you go tothe Columbus Avenue 
station of the Albany train. And among other trains there, 
they have one which keeps going round in what they call 
a‘‘circle.” What they call a‘‘square”here has three corners 
or seven or five,and what they call a ‘‘circle” is not round. 
But it is called a‘‘circle” forshort, because it goes no farther 
than Riverside, and then, while it keeps on, it comes back 
to Boston. This is what delights the real ‘‘Bostoneer,” 
because he can start on his journey and be sure that he 
will not be carried too far from his dear home. 

Now, really, it is first-rate fun going to Riverside and 
getting a boat there. It takes tis maybe fifteen miuutes 
from the office, and then it is, perhaps, twenty minutes 
more to Riverside. It is a pretty ride, through nice towns 
where people live who come in to Boston to do their 
work every day. And the railroad people have so much 
more money than the stockholders can have or than the 
people of the state want, that they’ plant pretty rose- 
gardens up and down the tracks, each way from the sta- 
tions. You have everything to make you comfortable ex- 
cept hornets’ nests, as it says in the story. When you 
come to Riverside, if it is Saturday afternoon, fifty or a 
hundred people get out and tramp right down to the 
water to choose their boats. Other days there are not 
so many, but Saturday is a sort of holiday. There are 
so mary of us in our building who like to be sure of a 
boat, that we give a standing order that the Rose Standish 
shall be kept for us at Partelow’s, Saturdays. Then in the 


morning, if it proves that more fellows want to go than | 


will use the Rose, why, Mr. Stroak telephones up to River- 
side. Yesterday we were two parties—my party and an- 
other—and both boats were ready. 

Do you not remember a little red book,'‘Red and White,” 
which I[ had at Christmas in the T. T. T. Club? And it 
tells about some Indians on the Charles River? Well, this 


| the expedition which is described in ‘‘Red and White.’ 


good boats. But Partelow’s are as good as they can be, 
and the best is good enough for me. 

You can go up the river or down the river. You may 
say this is always true, but it is not. For instance, if you 
Jaunch your canoe at the foot of Niagara Falls, you 
would find it rather hard to paddle up, even if you were a 
salmon with a very stiff tail. Here, there is a little fall, 
four or five miles below Partelow’sat Waltham, and there 
are other falls above which are called Newton Lower Falls 
and Newton Upper Falls. Between these falls—I do not 
know how many miles, but I should think seven or eight 
—is the long, winding stretch of Charles River, which is 
the pleasure-ground of sensible Boston during the days 
from April till it is frozen up in winter. And it is here 
that the Indians, as I have said just now, came down in 
Sometimes we go up and sometimes we go down. I will 
tell you another time about our going up to hear the great 
echo where the aqueduct crosses the river, but not 
now. 

Our party was myself and James and Mr. Stroak. I 
let them row the first half of the time, while I had the 
Both sides of the river are well wooded. I believe 
there are gentlemen’s places behind, the woods of which 
rundown to the river. Butit all seems as wild as if 
nobody had been there since it was made, excepting that, 


every now and then, there is a nice little boat house run- 
ning out. But the birds seem to feel at home, the wild 
flowers are abundant, and you do not have a feeling that 


you are within ten miles of a great city. 

James had never seen the monument to the Northmen, 
so we went there first. That is just where the river makes 
a sharp corner,which is on the edge, I believe,of the town 
of Waltham; and here a Cambridge gentleman found 
some entrenchments, some years ago, which he thinks 
are the walls and fortifications ot the city of Norumbega. 
So he has put up a great tower, fifty or sixty feet high, 
where you can climb up and see all the kingdoms of the 
world. And there is a great granite tablet, as big as the 
front door of our house, with a great deal of history 
carved upon it, which will remain there for some hundred 
years to tellthe world what he thought about this first 
discovery. We went into a little creek, which 
row we hac to ship our oars to get in, and this, I believe, 
is the harbor where the Northmen’s ships are supposed to 
have entered and traded with the Indians. Exactly how 
they got up above the waterfalls at Watertown and Wal- 
tham, I do not know, but all the same the tower is there, 
and it gives you a splendid view of the country, and ong 
learns a great deal more about the geography of Boston 
than ke can from any other convenient place that I know. 
Stroak said he was there last spring when the apple 
trees were in blossom all through this valley, and it was 
one of the most beautiful gardens you can see in the 
world. I can well believe it. 

We did not want tv waste our afternoon studying 
geography at the tops of towers; so, as soonas James 
had seen what there was to see, so that he could come 
again alone, we pulled down towards Waltham. One 
of the nice features about the expedition, which I had 
taken before, is that while at one minute you are all 
alone and imagine yourself ina lake at the head waters 
of the Mississippi, tule next moment you meet a party of 
people whom, perhaps, you have been talking with half 
the morning. Just as we came out intothe river and 
went down towards Waltham, we fell in with what 
Stroak said were two Waltham boats, and in these were 
half-a-dozen people whom I knew guite well. Mother 
will remember my writing about going to Class Day 
and the pretty Miss Sanford that I danced with there 
and some of the Cambridge fellows who were having 
their ‘‘spreads” as they left college. There were three 
or four of these in this boat, and Miss Sanford, whois 
the same I last heard of shut upin the cupola of the 
State House, was one of the party. So I know that 
she is not a prisoner there still. 


is so. nar- 


It is queer enough; it is nearly two months since I 
saw all these people first. I am all the time running 
against one or another of them, but with hardly any 
chance to talk to them, though one night I did meet Miss 
Osborne and her brother ata party. But this time I was 
glad to see that Miss Sanford, who seems to be a very 
nice girl, had got out of her imprisonment. For I have 
found out certainly that Mike Flanigan’s ‘Jamaica Gin- | 
ger” is the same asmy Miss Sanford of Class Day. I| 
believe the last time she saw me was when I came out 
of the water, like a drowned rat, at the side of the 
Newark. She did not know, whenI made my elegant 
bow to her, that I had called at her schoolhouse in the 
morning and found it shut up. 
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the man that wrote the story comes to Partelow’s to row. | minutes, when you are late for your ow. 
I keep saying Partelow, because he is the man I know. | what 4 nice way this is to spend 
There is another man who lets boats, and they look like | 


| 





This is the way you goand come on the river. We} 
went down till we lost ourselves in a tangle of islands, | 
and none of us had any map to show how to get back | 
again. But the tangle was not such that we spent thirty 
years of our life there, as Robinson Crusoe did, and by 
some pretty stiff rowing we got backin time. Not in 
time for our train; vou never get your Own train. But 








is that same river at that same place, and I believe that 


there is always another train going in about twenty 
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Ml 3 Saturday afternc See 
Now, dear Nahum, I have written ; a wh 900 
‘ at 
mamma calls ‘‘a nice, long letter.” Take can gee 
re tha: 
write aslongaovetome. Tel! me abont = yey 


1 All the ¢ 
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and how the club gets on, and ticularly if yo 


overboard again in Bombazine ge 

Always your affect 
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HARRY TO HIS MOTHF) 


My Dear Mother :— 
{ have been writing a separate letter to Nahum 
you must takethat as a part of ly letter to you 
to keep up the dear boy’s interest in corres} yalieain 
I think he writes a capital letter. All th ’ 
glad you do not ask him to show them to y 
freshness of the thing which gives it 
One of these days he will be coming | 
I think he will enjoy Boston all the mor 
an older brother here to show him its ways 
You need not be anxious about my 
By virtue of being in the Summer: 
card at the Foxcroft Club, and that 
thing, because it brings me in with 
am glad to know. ‘Foxcroft Club 
college Memorial Hall is crowded and 
through term time. They can't receive ha 
who want to take their meals there. Th: 
mend this now by throwing open halft 
would be at a hotel, 
chooses and when 
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ing. 
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so that a man 
he chooses, and 
accommodate at those tables twice as many 
before. Howthat will work we cannot t 
is the best they can do. 

But somebody—I believe Professor Shaler—obserres 
that this made the other boarding houses y, and 
that there was quite room for some other arrangement 
for students who did not want to eat ice cream and; rt 
cake all the time. And he rganizag 
this Foxcroft Club. It means that 
ciently good breakfast, dinner or supper, and d 
to pay for it any more than it costs. [I 
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or somebody else 


you 
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ere © 
an old minister named Foxcroft whom a 
named. And, by the way, somebody told m« Was 
sort of relation of Ralph Waldo Emerson And, do rg 
know, they say that Emerson, theorist and icealis » 
people think him, was one of the most practical me 
about these affairs of the direction of every day life 
whom you could stumbleon. I wonder if it is not that 
which gives a certain Yankee raciness to everything 


which he wrote. You used to be surprised that I swore 


by Emerson so entirely, but I tell you all the young men 
I know, who are worth knowing, are quoting Emerson all 
the time and, as like as not, have some Emersoa 
handbook in their pockets. And, in all my Sunday 
adventures, I am bound to hear something of Emerson’ 


pushed into every sermon, no matter whether I am ins 
Baptist church, orin a high Episcopal church 
place which your friend the deacon would t 
heretical. 

I am glad I came out to Cambridge. T! 
excellent loafing-places here. The Botanical 
seems to be open to anybody. I have asked no 
there and nobody has hindered me, but I can g 
and read the names on the little tags and improve my 
botany after my ownfashion. Thisisa thing you cam 
not do in the new park in Boston. Whether they know 
the names of their plants or not, Ido not know. They 
have a lot of loafing policemen there, whose business, 
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somebody told me, was to insult the people who come 
there, under pretence of seeing that they do not pick the 
flowers. But none of them know what any of the plants 
are, so there is no good asking them, And there are no 
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on the 


notices of any sort. When you walk Common 
you have a notice to tell you that the elim 
Uimus Americana; but not in the new park 
I suppose they will come in time. Perhaps the things 
will develop, if they water the flowers long enough. Bat 
at the Botanic Garden there is no difficulty. You cas 
really pick up a good deal there, as the season goes 
You have a chance of seeing what are the steps 
Mr. Higginson called ‘‘the Procession of th Flowers,” 
all over New England; for they have almost everything 
here. Somebody told me they got a pink pond lily from 
Cape Cod, though I ha've not seen it. 

I went down on an errand, last 
Rhode Island, where the agricultural: station 
of the state is, and I wished ever sv muca you had om 
with me there. They have & man named Cushmaa — 
who is very learned about bees and honey. He pea yond 
good to me and showed me the whole A CESS be ow 8 
making and wax-making, and, I have 4 right bossy, ©” 
making. I was wishing all the 
there. You remember the old 5 
boy who told the other boy that, if he would 
he had got a hornets’ nest ready for him an ere 
else to make him comfortable. I ws eet 
Nahum just now. Well, Mr. Cushmaa had 2 me 
twenty swarms of bees ready for ™° sod 
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a comfortable at the same time. He puton me 
, + of gente, ¥ hich screened my face, and 
ae hands a “smoker,” which seems to be a 

ip his own h 1 which you have ready to suggest to 











| , of pork’ pist tno t sting you, and we went around. 
| pee tna Y don « of the little fellows face to face, not 
,* Seo ban The whole science of honey-muak- 
=” band ii ast fifteen or twenty years, and 
- = re all - practical purposes, is very much 
pee) and the process, 8o to speak, is very 
ace It seems queer to say that the bee can 
= process: but every bee makes now about 
oe ate » honey as any bee did thirty years ago. 
schman asked me if I preferred the flavor of 
. honey, or of buckwheat honey, or of aster honey. 
4 1 do not know how many flavors of honey 
a there, according as it was made in one season 
R ae Allof which you would have understood a 
. vg} better than I. The whole place is a capital 
: -_ wto get enthusiastic about gardening and 
' ” and I shall want to talk to father and you about 
ds ‘ Nab om down there for a winter. 
be ald you were surprised that I had taken no 
. a bear our new Bishop, Phillips Brooks. You 
: ogght me up so well that I do not care much to 
. " il in search of my religious instructions. | 
. 1 told you, the People’s Church and Dr. Haynes 
, pod enoug forme. WhatamI but a child of the 
7 and I eve the name interested me. And an- 
“ bing, which I suppose Dr. Haynes knows nothing 
* which I believe I never told to you. Years 
7 vars ago, that time when 1 made my famous visit 
» Aunt Jane, one Sunday when I[ was at the Sunday 
e children had a chance given them to give one 
7 » each for the building of that church. Lulu and I 
tounite. I believe { gave nine cents and she gave 
od _ Avy way, we were told we had contributed a 








+ between us, and, from the moment I came to Bos- 
I fet the grandeur of a proprietor, and I have been 
y gad | | did. 

Bot yesterday, I wanted to obey your orders and show 
om to our neighbor, Miss Clara Fenton, and, like 
ghe strangers, she wanted to hear Phillips Brooks. 
knew be was at Mr. Lowell’s funeral Friday, and we 
bt ke might be at Trinity. He was not, but we 
The whole service was 
sting, the sermon was admirable, and she thanked 
rtily for showing her the way. 

idnot know who the preacher was. But as soon 
gave out the text, we knew that he was going to 


well repaid for going. 


st of Mr. Lowell. And, all the time, dear mother, 
- tinking of you and the time when you first read 
be launfal” to me, This gentleman almost took it for 
- i that “Sir Launfal” was Lowell’s greatest and 
all mmarkable poem. He read from it some of the 
- jou know by heart and are so fond of. And what 
a very good to hear, and what, in that place, seemed 
rs m very brave, he said squarely that the divinity of 
7" ity is the special religious lesson of this time. He 
me lowell showed himself a poet of his time by teach- 
thy ist “He who does it unto one of the least of these 
’ ethren, does it unto me.” He said this was the 
re f@ lesson, or the enforcement of it the special busi- 
9 of the ‘men of this neighborhood, the men of Bos- 
Ds wi Concord and Cambridge;” and that he would 
wot wibing more of them than to own that their ances- 
ny vere moved and quickened by the death of Christ as 
- fue moved and quickened by his life. The life of 
W andthe divine life in each of God's children— 
ey made the sermon; and this is your doctrine so per- 
8, My that I wished you had been there to hear. 

ne There is talk of making this Trinity Church into a 
be “ral. That is, they propose to throw it open to 


Mety who will come in—well, much as the People’s 

sis thrown open. If it is a cathedral, it will be 

B ays Brooks’s cathedral, and he will preach here when 

n %. Naturally, of course, the people would like to 
tm when they can. I could not help thinking to- 
tat the attendance justified this idea. 

Ter this is what the Transcript, last night, called 
dead day of the year” in Boston. That means that 
body is away that can be away. And, indeed, in 
*ighborhood we could see that three houses out of 
Were shut up, and you might say sealed up, for the 

. Still, here was a large congregation, clearly of 
mers like ourselves. You cannot say that they came 
lear & preacher who had been announced beforehand. 
bad been no announcement, the chances were five 
. - ‘gainst Dr. Brooks, for instance, being there, 
: ther particular person whom these people wanted. 











#*aile, certain that there would be a good service, 
Meadered. And they were rewarded by having more 







thd, 


“a There was no need of ushers, because the 
y 


of the church is thrown open in July and 







Te chureh is as beautiful as you described it. There 
€ Randy about the colored glass. Iam sorry to 
is at one church and in most of the churches 
“tit. But bere the man has controlled himself— 
I believe it is the New York glass you were 






| see 





“ame for. You see everybody took any seat he | 








telting me about. epee Gael night, dear mother. Thank you 
always for your nice letters. 


Monday evening. 

If they will let me have a few lines more, I will tell 
you about our drive this afternoon. I had succeeded so 
well with Miss Fenton that we made a little party this 
afternoon and I took her to drive. After my success 
this time in showing the lions, you must not be afraid to 
send me any one else. Really, I think she regards me as 
quite fine, and I cannot have betrayed myself as a Ver- 
mont boy, only two months from Leeds, more than a 
hundred and fifty times. At all events, she has been pro- 
fuse in her thanks for my little attentions, and I can see 
that for a perfect stranger in Boston, it must be con- 
venient to have a man about, even if he is a little green. 

I forget what day I got your letter asking me to look 
her up. But Saturday I found where she was, and Satur- 
day evening I called. It was a pretty forlorn, deserted, 


| great boarding house, stuffy and empty as Mrs. Metcalf’s 


was, before she and I marched out of it with the honors 
of war. And, when Miss Fenton appeared and found out 


| who I was, she certainly was not at allungracious, as you 
| were afraid she would be. She said she was glad to see 
|me, any way, andI guess she was. She had been ‘‘all 
| sole alone” all day and had found every living being 


away whom she had called to see. She had even been 


|disappointed in her shopping in the afternoon, for half 


the shops are shut up on Saturdays. That is what people 


| mean when they call the fifteenth of August the dead day 
| and say the town is empty. I can see it myself. 


I told her how I had spent my afternoon on the river, 
and she was not so ‘“‘poky” but that her moutb really 
seemed to water for such an expedition. If I had known 


in time, I could have got Mrs. Outlake or some of our | 


Leeds ladies fora chaperon, and, indeed, I would have 


taken her, she seemed so forlorn. As it was, the minute 


she spoke of Trinity and Phillips Brooks, I said I would 
gladly go there with her and that was how I came to be 
there. 


As we came home from church, she told a pretty story | 


which she never would have told me but for the sermon. 
She was almost betrayed into it. It seems that they | 
were belated asthey eame into town and that she was 
alone after dark at the station. However, as she said 


laughing, ‘I am no chicken and can manage my own | 


career,” and I do not think she was at all frightened at 
being alone. She simply took the first hackman, gave 
him her checks, and satin the carriage waiting for him 
and the trunks. As she sat, a poor girl came along sob- 
bing, with an enormous bundle in checked cloth. Miss 
Fenton had seen her in the car and had speculated about 
her. When she saw the girl sobbing, she spoke to her 
and asked what was the matter. The girl was frightened 
and still sobbed, but I assure you Miss Fenton can be 
kind, if she is stiffand ‘‘poky.” And, in a minute, it ap- 
peared that the poor girl had come from Fredricton or 
Annapolis or heaven knows where among the Bluenoses, 
and was to meet her sister at the station. No sister! I 
suppose she had managed to come to the Boston and 
Maine instead of the Eastern. You see there are four 
Northern Stations, as wecallthem, where there should 
be but one. 

Miss Fenton said to me that she would willingly 
enough have taken the girl with her, bag, baggage and 
bundles. But she did not know these ‘‘swell” people 
where she was going and they did not know her, and she 
did not know what they would say. The Bluenose girl 
had, of course, lost her sister’s ‘‘direction card,” as she 
called it, or thought she had lost it—which was just 


the same thing. Just at this juncture came the hackman | 


with the trunk. Instantly he took in the case. ‘They 
always lose their tickets,” he said. But he meant, of 
course, that when they lost them he heard of it, and that 
he never heard of the successful ones, what you may call 
the upper-class adventurers,who do not lose them. Then 
he looked around wildly. ‘‘Where is Miss Blodgett?” he 
asked, ‘‘she was here just now.” And he rushed off into 
parts unknown. 

In a little,be appeared without Miss Blodgett. He said 
she had been and gone with some other women. And it 
appeared that Miss Blodgett is the wonderful woman who 
makes it her business to attend these eastern boats and 
trains to see to just such lost wemen. Is not that the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew? ‘But there!” said he, 
“it don’t make any difference mum,if youdont mind going 
round byWarrenton Street, mum,we shall get there before 
she will.” And it appeared that at Warrenton Street is 
the Young Women’s Christian Association where are 
Miss Blodgett’s headquarters. So Miss Fenton said it 


| was all right; the Bluenose woman was bundled into the 


carriage; her checked bale was put on the seat; and this 
good fellow went off with her check for her trunk. He 
made no row, though Miss Fenton said it was awfully 
large. They got it on the back of the carriage among 
them, with the other trunks, and all jumbled off to War- 
renton Street, a strong mile out of their way. 

And all was as this stout fairy with a whip had said. 
As they drove up tothe door, Miss Blodgett appeared 
with ghree other women. She heard the story and was 











“delighted. “It was as if Jenny Lind or Florence Night- 
ingale had happened along,” Miss Fenton said. And the 
trunk and the bale were left, and Miss Blodgett said she 
would find the place, and Saturday night Miss Fenton had 
a card to say they did so. 

Now hear the end of the story. When Miss Fenton 
paid for her hack, she expected to pay an extra fare of 
course, but the man would not take it. ‘‘No, mum,” he 
said resolutely, ‘‘we don’t take pay for such as them.” 
Now you may jeer as much as you choose about cabmen 
who read Browning. I think they have read ‘‘Sir Laun- 
fal” to some purpose, when you can tell such stories as 
that of them. 

All this story Miss Fenton told me as we walked 
home from church. In the evening, I made our nice Mrs. 
Seabright call on her with me, at her forlorn old boarding 
house. Mrs. Seabright very pleasantly asked her to go to 
ride this afternoon and then sent a note down to the 
office to beg me from Mr. Bright, so that I might go. 
There is not alas! a stroke of work in the office, and he 
was glad to be gracious. He sent me to the Seabright’s 
where I lunched, and then I drove this afternoon. The 
two ladies and I were all the party. 

You know the joke on Boston people is, that when 
they want to entertain their friends, they take them out 
of town. Well they may, for the drives are beautiful. 
We drove through a part of Franklin Park and admired 
the view of the Blue Hills, seen through that vista which 
which makes you feel as if you were in a wild forest 
country and not in the suburbsatall. It is really wonder- 
ful to see how they have made the most of their space 
there. Not many people were there to enjoy it that day. 
There was a little ‘carriage company” beside ourselves, 
and I saw some children and numbers of bicyclists, men 
and girls both. But there was nobody on horseback and 
few walkers, and I wondered why there were not more. 
Sunday is the great day here, of course, when lots of 
people come who can’t at any other time. But I can't 
help thinking that if the more leisurely people were 
to take the horse-car ride out here oftener then they do, 
| they would find it paid. 

I was glad that Miss Fenton enjoyed it as much as 
| she did. As she was just from the country, she enjoyed 
| it more even than the Arnold Arboretum, which is not 
very far away, where we drove next. You will 
| wonder why her being just from the country should have 
‘taken off the edge of her pleasure at the Arboretum. 
But, you see, it could not give her the intense pleasure it 
;}gave me, who ain now something of a ‘‘town mouse,” 
| to see great banks planted thick with sumac and golden 


| 


|rod and bayberry and no end of other wild things, ° 


| looking as if nobody but the birds and the winds and all 
| the reat of Nature’s workmen had ever planted them at 
all. There were fine trees, too, of course, and I know I 
should have enjoyed wandering about and seeing what 
they had. But we stuck to the carriage road, and that 
took us through these wild hillsides I have been speaking 
of, up to a high, fine view at the top of all, though it was 
too hazy to quite make out the sea. 

But as for views, the finest we had that day was in a 
place we went to afterward over in Brookline; for Mrs. 
Seabright bad a call to pay over there, and while she was 
with her friends, we drove up on what they call Aspin- 
wall Hill. I believe it was all a fine old estate once, with 
a fine old house on it, which I didn’t make out. I think 
it was on the other side of the hill from that we drove up. 
The hill has now been covered with nice new houses, 
some of them very pretty indeed in their yards and gar- 
dens; and in one place there are what they call terraces, 
in the English fashion—not what you and I would call 
terraces, but a number of very attractive houses built 
together in blocks, not, however, like city blocks, but 
with a very pleasant air of their own. , Well, you pase 
ail these nice houses—I wish I had placed some of my 
people here—and you drive higher and higher up, and 
after a while there is a sign saying ‘‘Dangerous Passing.” 
But you go straight on and don’t find it dangerous at all. 
There are scattered apple trees there and golden rod, 
planted by those workmen of Nature I was speaking of, 
and away up on top of the hill you look off, and there is a 
view thatis a view! I'm not much, you know, at de- 
scription; and you probably won’t care to hear how we 
saw Bunker Hill Monument and the State House and the 
Back Bay buildings and the rest of it all; but the stable- 
man, after we got home, said it was the best view near 
Boston, and I don’t think he was far out. I don’t think 
people go up there much. 

I like Brookline, everything looks so finished and so 
complete, and as if people had their own way there. 
You know it’s a town and takes care of itself, and won't 
join this great city of ours. 

As we drove out of the Arboretum, turning a sharp 
corner, we met a fine carriage; and, as we passed, I noticed 
that one of the ladies bowed to me. I hac my whip in 
one hand and my reins in the other, but I was just able 
to ‘*bob” in reply. I write this only to amuse you. For 
it was Miss Sanford, I think, the ‘‘Jamaica Ginger” of the 
cupola, whom I met so mysteriously. 

Always yours, 
HARRY. 





LTo be Continued.] 
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A STRAY SKETCH BY THACKERAY, 


Where blooms my flower upon the keep, 
A warder blew his clarion shrill. 


There has lately been discovered at the British And now for the moral :— 


Museum, in the ‘‘Britannia,” a weekly paper long since 
dead aud gone, a sketch by Thackeray, specifically signed 
‘*Michael Angelo Titmarsh,” but ucknown and unpub- 
lishe! until a few weeks since, when it was printed in 
part ia the Athenwum. It appeared in the ‘Britannia’ 
for May 1, 1841, at a time when, by the success of ‘‘The 
Yellowplush Papers” and ‘‘The Paris Sketch-Book,” 
Thackeray was beginning to gain popularity and repute. 
It is a satire upon the ‘*Friendship’s Offerings,” ‘‘Ladies 
Delights” and other similar ‘‘Annuals,” so much in vogue 
at that time in England and not unknown, as many a book- 
shelf in our New England villages can still bear witness, 
in America. It is a skit, too, upon the propensities of 
hack writers for tufthunting and upon the vanities of 
The sketch is in the form of a dia- 
logue and the speakers are as follows: 


Dark memories of blood and crime, 

Away! the poet loves you not. 
Ah me! the chieftains of that time, 
Had never seen a flower pot. 
And so the verses are completed. ‘Bravo, bravissi- 
cries his lordship, ‘Six stanzas, by the 
immortal gods! my word, you were right, 
Bludyer, and I was inthe vein. Why, this will filla 
couple of pages, and we may get the ‘*Passion Flowers” 
out in a month. 
And, egad! yes, I”ll read yon some more poems.” 


mo!”, 
Upon 


brief extracts, shows many of the best qualities of Thack- 
eray’s early work; and there is little need of his 
pseudonym at the end to attest its genuineness. 
it is surprising that the sketch has 
discovered and reprinted. For its style and subject 
amply identify it as Thackeray's, to 
nothing of the reappearance of Mr. Yellowplush and thie 
“Sir Edward” (Bulwer-Lytton) 


Indeed, 


a ” ; 
noble” authorship. S64 eoomer been 


are 

Lord VDaudley, the Earl of Bagwig’s eldest son, a worsbipper of the 
Muses; in a dressing-gown, with his shirt collars turned down. 

Mr. Bogle, the celebrated publisher, in a publisher’s costume of 
deep black. 

Mr. Bludyer, an English gentieman of the press; editor of “The 
Weekly Bravo"; green coat, red velvet waistcoat, dirty blue 
satin cravat, dirty trousers, dirty boots. 

Mr. Vishwash, an English gentleman of the press; editor of The 
Castalian Magazine;"’ very neat,in black and a diamond pin. 

Mr. Yellowplush, my lord's body-servant; in an elegant livery. 


sufficient to say 


references to and 


of handling, ‘Reading a Poem,’ the sketch jis 


called, easily bears comparison with much of Thackeray's 
more familiar work of the same period. 


as 





Lord Daudiey and Mr. Bogle, the publisher, are just 
concluding negotiations for the purchase,for £1000 (!), of 
a volume of his lordship’s poems, to be published as an 
**Annual” under the title of *‘ Passion Flowers.” The bargain 
struck,my lord forthwith cails avon Messrs. Bludyer and 
Dishwash,as ‘‘gentlemen of the press”to “‘assist”him in the 
composition of the promised poetry. They begin at once 
and,with much lively dialogue,the*gentlemen of the press” 
dictate every word of the first poem, '‘The Song of the 
Flower Pot,” stating at the start, with all the emphasis of 
capitals, that the flower pot in question was ‘presented to 
the writer by Lady Blanche Bluenose.” 
are produced, as follows :— 


RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 


The Delaware peach 
consumers 


When the of Kansas 


should not be bad. 


autumn crop 
They 


on peaches out there in this land of plenty. 


pork is ripe, it 
have been feeding their pigs 


In turning over the daily papers, one is struck with 
the fact that a good deal of editorial ink is foolishly 
spent In commenting on the foolish spending of other 
My little humble flower pot, editorial ink. 

Upon my turret flaunting free, — 
Thou art more loved by me, | wot, 
Than all the sweete of Araby. 
Not all the sweets of Eastern bower 
Are half so dearly prized by me, 
As is this little gentle lower— 
The mignonette that blooms in thee! 


Three stanzas 


How 
Boston 
travel, 


comes on 
to Washington? 
and we seniors want 


that great seaboard 
It 
at 


highway from 


wilk be a long road to 


least one carriage drive 


over it before our wings are grown. 


My little dewy moss-grown vase 
Forth from its turret looks and sees 
W ide stretched around the park and chase, 
The dappied deer beneath the trees. 
Beside the river bask the kine, 
The sheep go browsing o’er the sward; 
The kine and sheep and deer are mine, 
And all the park calls Daudley lord. 


The public should be patient with those women who 
the hotel 
They have no other opportanity to parade it, 
for this 
Society,” as everybody kaows. 


exhibit so much inappropriate finery on 


piazzas. 
the year round; 


sort of people ‘in 


? 


fire not 


Prices are favorable and eventhe thrifty housewife 
can can peaches this year. She csp, make 
peach shortcakes of them later, if she wants to get on 
the We all know tie 
straight path to an undyspeptic, every-day sort of man’s 
heart. 


Safe shel’ ered in thy turret nook, 
My gentile flower pot, "tis thine 

Upon this peaceful scene to look, 
The lordship of my ancient line! 

Rich are my lands and wide their range, 
Anil yet I do esteem them not, 

And lightly would my lordships change 
Against my little lower pot. 


Whereupon Dishwash cries ‘Whew !" and the dialogue 
runs on thus :— 
Dandley—Come, come, Bludyer, that’s too much. 
Bludyer—Not a whit, as you shall see— 
By wide estates I set no store, 
No store on sparkling coronet; 
The poet’s heart can value more 
This fragrant plant of mignonctte. 
And, as he fondly thinks of her, 
Who once the little treasure owned, 
The lover may the gift prefer 
To mines of g ld and diamond. 


moreover, 


“soft” side of her ltege lord. 


Let us hope that Sir Edwin Arnold will choose some 
more popular topics for his coming series of American 
lectures than he affected when he was last here. Was it 
not Sir Edwin who lectured upon ‘‘The Eumeuides 
of Zschylus,” and perhaps upon ‘*Esculapius at Epidanrus 
and Athens?”—excellent topics in their way, but hardly 
‘‘catchy” for the populace. 

Few writers of memorial or elegiac verse would think 
of sending the product of their wailing muse to Puck or 
Judge. It would seem as much out of place as would an 
invocation at a fancy ball; yet, on the other side, some of 
the finest poetic tributes to departed statesmen and war- 
riors have appeared tn thecolumns of Punch. Truly the 
English take their pleasures sadly, yet the rue bas an 

| especially touching significance when seen in proximity 
to the cap and bells. 


Isn't that now perfectly satisfactory? You are a lover, 
and your mistress’s gift is more precions to you than 
Potosi; a pet (and that you know you are), and a little 
flower provokes in you— 

Dishwash—Hopes, feelings, passionate aspirations, 
thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. Holy mem- | 
ories of bygone times, pure as the innecent dew that 
twinkles in the cup of the flower; fragrant, mysterious, 
stealing on the senses as—as— 

Daudley—Exactly so. You are perfectly right, egad; 
though [ never thought I had those feelings before. 

Dishwash—Oh, it’s astonishing how the merest trifle 
serves to arouse the vastest thoughts; and, in such a 
way, my hint might aid your lordship. Suppose we con- 
tinue :— 


Will Boston ‘“‘faddists,” not to say fanatics, be so 
blind to their opportunities as to fail to entice the new 
high priestess of Theosophy, Marie, Countess of Caith- 
ness, over here right away? Se would be an occult and 
glimmering light at a reception, and, as her income is 


mysterious robes. Do angle for the high priestess, some- 
body, without delay. 
My mild and winsome flower pot. 

Bludyer (aside)—Mild and winsome, there's affecta- 
tion! But let the epithets pass, they're good enough for 
a lord. 

Dishwash (continuing) :— 


If our girls who report such ‘‘lovely times” at summer 
resorts could be made to understand that their suddenly 
ripened friendships with the light heeled and light-headed 
Summer Young Man are the subject of much autobi- 
ographical romance in smoking rooms, their rhapsodies 
would receive acheck. The rumors of these flirtations 

aite dasiiiaiamanaeiiok dame, outings, moreover, survive the paeee and are not infre- 
Where softly droepe my beany flower, | quently repeated when the Summer Girl has become a self- 

My free and feathery mignonette, /respecting matron. Let whosoever is wise think on these 
Upon its lofty, ancient tower, | things. 

The banner of my race was set. 


My mild and winsome flower pot, 
As—let me see—as on thy dewy buds I gaze, 
I think how different is my lot 


Where peaceful roam the kine and sheep, Admirable as t'e present command of the electric 


Were men-at-arms with bow and bill; 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Come and see me often, my lads, hay? 
The whole piece, of which we have given only very | 


favorite | 


Dickens. In truth, in play of humor and general cleverness | 


is to be pitted—but not so its 


electric car. 


over a hundred thousand a year, she ought to be able to | 
bewilder lesser Theosophists with some marvelous and | 


| system is, there is no denying that the trolley and overhead ! 


AUGUST 2, tag 


wire appliances are clumsiness jtsei¢ 
Mr. Leslie Stephen's definition of 
“It is for the most part,” he 

finding the right path by tum» 
each side of the way.” 


It reminds one 
what we call 


Li pre 


\* 
observes. oe ogre 
lng into every a = t 
Oar inver , 

until they have perfected 4 

enable every car and every ; 

that matter—to bear about 

will allow us to travel ab 

The electric force is an cn 

there should be no definite bouy 


tifically applied. 


The effect of much education s 


eems 
injurious upon that most highly culture: 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards. “For at least th 
five years, I have 
my lamp before two or three in the morn 

ally, when work presses and a manuser ipt 


patched by the earliest morning mail. | 


” 


she says in the Arena 


| desk the whole night through; and I ca 
say that the last chapter of every book [} 
has been floished at early morning.” This 


superhuman endurance of body and 
Edwards's course, like that of Di Ver 
followed by imitators who are not su 


| her brain only, but her brawn, so to sa 


OBSERVATIONS 


AN EXPERIMENT IN MIND REA 


The telephone has become a very 
novelty of the phonograph has quite wort 
}am greatly interested in 


my latest ar 


jinvestment. I have secured a psychograp 
took itw 

‘ 

town the other day. and never was a street-ca 


jserve asa nine days’ wonder. I 


| interesting. 

This peculiar style of psychozraph bot 
| records the workings of the es 
jit fastens; or, technically 


pecial mind 
speaking, it 
| progress of the thought-current in whi 
jintend to putit to worthy use presently 

| vate the society of deep thinkers, a 

|my way into diplomatic circles a 

| fortune by my political forecasts. 

In this trial trip I merely set it at rand 
lintercepted the thoughts of my next 
It was that said 
| woman ; for I knew before how women th 


the 


ne 


a pity neig 
seeing how 
not do t» be 
Her thoaghts 
dercurrent, as thoughts alwaysdo. Something 
her mind, and all the little diversions and va 
which passing objects betrayed her could 1 
mind trom returning incessantly tothe subi 
absorbid it. It was like a them: a musi 
that its 
variations, never long diverted from its insist 
whatever runs and trills may 
there is honor even among amateur psycholog 
notes shall not tell what my neighbor had on he 
though there be avital somethiog lacking in an 
paniment minus the theme 

But the psychograph is clicking, and its ¥ 
takes it for the motor, if, indeed, she notice 
Here is its record:—‘‘I just caught 
depot car, too. Mest of these people 
ers.’ Our cars have a suburban appearar 
Typical Boston 
jalways the masses and never the elect. 
packages and bundles they take along. H 
would be if all our burdens took shape, so that 
them out in plain sight—our hearts on our siceves, as 
I can’t imagine what shape my worries W 
take. Some daysI should have a good al mor 
my hands full. Our troubles 
measles, and perhaps our hearts would fee 
they were inthe form of bundles, we should be very! 
ish not to throw them away? There's 
that :— 


| take pleasure some day in 
| It will 
woman whose mind I tapped. 


average man runs. 


in 


tion threads unfaltering way t 


accompany it 


re 
re 


is seldom seen on the 
yw str 


we 


were. 


come ou 


might 


better 


ry 





‘I'll lay my burdens down, 

All down, at Jesus's feet 
“It might be a good thing for us if we kr 
|everybody had to bear. We should fe: 
|ing each other, perhaps. Yet 
|from folk that go out with their arms to 
| pleasanter to see people at ease. Yet I of 
| relieving a person who is overburdesed 
|of her luggage. It would neverdo. 5} 
|for a thief. The world is not 
mutual helpfulness, more’s the pity! 
|tor. Where’s my nickel? Shall I 
| pocket piece I lost? My mascot. ! 
| prove a mascot tothe one that 
{ought to hope so—but I don’t. How much 
| to do with our success, I wonder, and how _ ; 
\to natural ability? If fate rules, 1 needat mu’ ® 
|lose things. They had done me all the good they ® 
could and so they passed on to some ove else. 


we it 


keyed 
Here's tne 
ever get back © 
wonder if iw 
finds it. I 

joes fate hare 
is dae 


aul P ose I 


ta 
j Go 


ef 









p, isl 


} 








No. Why do we so seldom see people on 
wo we want to see? What acar trip that|t 
per < eome day we were to see every person t 





i make 
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way 





ike 





wer notion to plantthat ring of sunflowers 
They make 





a very distinctive decoration. 













man ueays men lounging on the settees. I[ wonder 
re th sponding kind of women loaf. One sel- 
sees hem aabout the parks. 
Half past three. That reminds me, I must set my 
[don't like to have it still, here inside my gown. 
ke carrying about a dead heart. I will wind it 
bis with tmost regularity—if I can think of it. 
young »w on crutches. How many lame men 
e one § Athletics, I suppose, and general 
” ery when they were young. 






ime comes al ier man on this seat! I think it is 
nable that we do not have divided 
or at least a color line, to define 
rage, as do the heathen, to 
& man come crowding along. Fancy 
bg up In this fashion anywhere outside of a street 


I can afford to, 






mz short of abou 






tan eibow rest, 





ae 
wus 


It makes me 
f 


far.’ 
tat kind o 


lvea mind to give up street cars. 
so many private equipages! 
Me thisis Thursday. ‘Afthernoons out.’ I fairly 
jichouli as the open cars go by. ‘Washing at four 
tpound.’ How do they do this? Four cents a pound! 
tiple of handkerchiefs and ‘acy’ things one could 
fine for a sc Perhaps it is hotel washing. It was 
home a silk négligée shirt 


of 


t their sending 
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‘‘Here we are in the hubbub of Tremont Street and 
he maddest, most reckless motor-man must slow up. If | 
here is anything on earth that will make a body old 
efore her time, it is to stand in that Tremont 





House 











» the street—all on one sidewalk—since 
re — ee e way at a time. I ought to look 
sad Aaa walk 7 might find things. Why don’t in it. What.a din these gongs make. 
ae neople do. I remember Miss Johnson's self think.” 
ro oft day at school, if I noticed the But my psychograph heard her and this is what the 
. ‘the grass, when T crossed the Common | recorder found floating on the river of her thoughts. | 
fies ‘a [was always looking ahead. I thought There was no need to use a plummet, but one can hardly | 
- rat reditable, but she said, ‘My dear, | €xpect to get deep thoughts from a chance passenger on 
. vy be learned looking underfoot.’ I felt| un electric car. What a queer medley we should get, 
‘2 dow [have looked forward all my though, if the busy thoughts of fifty passengers were 
A swame. Life would be all snuffed out if we | caught at the same time! My psychograph and I may 
bee and watch. read your mind some day, gentle reader, without so much | 
si was a0 little sonnet that I cut out of a paper | 48 saying, ‘‘A penny for your thoughts.” 
A isy. The poet—it was Munby, I remember GHORGIA ALLEN PECK. 
a name—sang to Sorrow asa tender and divine 
‘ m, since the place that she filled in FLEETING SHOWS, 
would otherwise be given over rto dumb Despair. — — 
did I put that slip? I must straighten out my WHAT A DREAMER SAITH. 
wen l 2 me. Perhaps I shall find my pocket ‘Our life,” says George Macdonald, in one of his 
w some day :— beautiful chapters upon sleep, ‘‘would be immeasurably 
8 | fold my hands and wait, poorer without our dreams.” Few writers have con- 
t mine own shall come to me.’ tributed more, or more worthily than he, to the literature 
gy will p e point on the street?) Don’t they |of dreams. There is scarcely a novel of his in which 
bat shor standing on thelr heads nothing | one or more dreams are not described in such lovely and 
muspicuous—or objectionable for] mystical words as to bring the dream atmosphere about one 
n general. I wonder if that man jas one reads; dreams give the motif for much of his 
zo edg sseat. Where have I seen eyes | sweetest verse. His charming excuse for writing his 
s [ remember, and he’s dead. How] romances—nowadays alas! he should excuse himself 
ks aches of the smile of buried | to us for not writing them—was that in a world where so 
Who says that? It sounds like Mrs. Browning. | much time had been allotted to the dreams of night, it 
ea it g could not be out of order fora manto do a little day 
| have known some bitter things, dreaming. If any thoughtful soul needed conversion to 
I hsve known how nono — the beauty and worth of dreams, he would find it in the 
seaplane A wry pages of Macdonald, 
Of the smiles of buried filencs.’ . 
me such as that. It was very sentimental. But are there any thus unconverted? There can be 


but few, among those capable of an objective view of 
their life and its enjoyments, who do not reckon as 
the dreamiog of a happy dream. And, apart from 
keen and immediate pleasure, there are not a 
comforts and hints and thoughts which 
dreamer of 


belong to the 


dreams. 


- * 
- 


“The simplest joys that dally pass 
Grow ecstasies, in sleep; 
A wind on heights of waving grass, 
In dreams has made me weep.” 
oo 


I doubt if ever we know, in our waking hours, de- 
light so high, so keen, so sweet and fine as comes to us In 
dreams. 
upon an inheritance of clearer sight, of deeper bearing, 
of more exquisite susceptibility to pleasure, than belongs 
to us this side of the ivory gate. ‘‘The light that never 


was on land nor sea” pours its soft splendors from dream- 


grosser waking senses can never apprehend: 
long murmur on the dream-sands tells to dreaming ears 
atale to which waking ears are dulled. It is near- 
sighted folly to wake and sigh because it is a dream. 
Rather, we should rejoice in hopeful gladness at this 
indisptuable evidence of our possession of senses too 





2, 
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I 


honey uni 


a laundress never feels that she 
33 the lingerie can stand alone. 
ng gown. One sees so few. 


it 


fine fitt In jus- 


Mark outside somewhere rather than on the waist- 
t It would be so convenient 


show. 
e whe 
im Sit ¢ 


) tell women whom to keep away from. 
‘wort of pathetic to me see a woman sewing at the 
house like that. That sounds 
tdi despise puns. Sewing ina hemmed-in 
wacked bound—there’s no joke in 
Iwonder if such a little, dismal room seems like 
*4 woman who sits there and sews. I suppose a 
tome can be walled in anywhere, in the midst 
‘ont gloom and clatter of a great, heart- 
itcan't be imagined from the outside. 
little children who ought to be out among 
blossoms, per they haven’t so much as one 
green grass to get hold of. 
bes & dear 
“ks out of place on the street. I often notice 
tadof a person, who seems to belong in a home,bat | 
what is it?—style about her onthe street. A 
= “peciall y the head gear, is a great test ofa | 
Meyle. She m: Ay pass well enough in the house, 
2 ‘somebody or ‘nobody’ the moment she dons | 
“ir. It's the same way witha manand a Sunday | 


fa hemmed-in 
a par 


ap, unseemly, 


sion an 
. But 
® poor 


| 


biter 


a0me 











oman looks like Mrs. Tonmoul. Wouldn't it | 
*¥0 see the well-known faces of celebrities on 






» and that old market-woman with Mrs. Liver- 
her shoulders! But you see with those 
Youldn’t be switchmen and market-women. 










ssiiakers, they ought to be allowed to set their 


i one liked the style and so useful ona} 


face that woman has, bless her! | 


fine for every-day use, but which, in the long last, will 
surely be our permanent, as they are now our occasional 
| 

| gift, lent to us and then withholden, 


ty us a mother may, toys 

loo costly, though given by herself, 

Till the room shall be stiller from noise 

And the children more fit for the joys 

Laid over their heads on the shelf.” 
o,* 


| 


| 


The enjoyments of sublimated senses are but the 


to us through dreams. Who does not know, in sleep, 


not be 


accomplish, to ‘‘run and weary,” to love past 
fear of chilling, as are beyond even the grasp of inemory, 
when we come fully awake? ‘‘The very ability of the 
mind, whether of itself or by 
| mighty, to dream suc h things, is a proof of our capacity 
for such things, a proof, [ thins, that for such 
| we were made.” 


>» * 
7 


As to the foreshadowing in dreams of events presently 


| to dawn above the horizon of our waking lives, that ex- 


and 
crowd watching for acar, andthen to fight fora place | | particular dark path on which the dreaming feet slipped, 
Tcan’t hear my- | when one prays not to be led into temptation. 


| comprehension 


among the most subtle and exquisite of those enjoyments | 
the | 
few after- | 


We seem to enter, through the portals of sleep, | 


skies: there is a freshness in the wet dream-grasses our | 
the sea’s | 


least part of the delights and inspirations that may come 


such a joyous sense of well-being, of power easily to 


inspiration of the Al- 


things 





7 


|t0 them ina dream and their sleeping souls had been 


| strong to resist it. 
| murderer, a sensualist, then may one well, in wholesome 


If one in dreams is a coward, a 


righteous fear, cast the waking eyes down that 


3° 


There is a depth of meaning far beyond any childish 
in that childish petition no man can 
safely outgrow: 

“Now I lay me down to sleep, 


I pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 
mm , 
Ancient classic legend savs that dreams come to us 
through two gates, the gate of ivory andthe gate of 
Verily it is as great a puzzle, though verily no 
greater, why fearsome or fantastic or tormenting dreams 
may come so often to seem ill to deserve 
them, as why perplexities and pains and inexplicable 
losses and crosses come, in waking life, to those who 
apparently deserve them as little. Perhaps, in the case 
of dreams, something disorderly in the physical econo- 
my may set the gates of spirit ajar toa disorderly rout. 
Perhaps, we are expected, asleep as awake, to escape 
by choice and effort of sheer will from the bondage of 
that which the safety of that which and 
dream-terrors are but the shadows of waking worries 
which need but be faced and conquered forthe shadows 
| to flee. 


1orn, 


those who 


seems to is; 


°° 
But Ach! Dreams are gruesome things, sometimes! 
The senses, dream-delivered to their higher sensitive- 


ness, make possible terror or suffering as proportion 
| ately keen as our joys. I know a man who has _pluckily 
faced more than one ugly situation in his days, who says 
that he would rather look intoan adversary’s pistol at 
ten paces than dream a dream which has visited him, at 
irregular intervals, since he wax a mere lad. He finds 
himself, in his dream, in the state bedchamber of an 
old, stately, loncly house. A wild wind is raging out- 
side, and the casements shake and rattle as it rushes 
|past. The furniture is of time-worn oak. He is lying 
in a great, canopied bed whose moth-eaten, brocaded 
curtains are looped back atthe sides and at the foot. 
There is no light inthe room but the dull red flickering 
of a low-burning, ash-strewn ffire. And, sitting on the 
| foot of the bed, its back toward him, black, misshapen, 
a silhouette against the red fire-flicker, isa Thing. It 
| never turrs; it never moves; he never sees its face. But 
something in the terrible disconnectedness of the figure 
| under its faded velvet blouse, something in the sidewise, 
loose droop of the head, suggests that if it turned 
if once he saw its eyes its throat 
It never turns; but he always feels that this 
|time it may turn. It is conscious that he knows it is 
| there and that he knows it knows he knows it. And 
sometime it may turn I trust that man 
may never chance on the la<t few pages of Kipling’s ‘At 
the End of the Passage.” If he should, 
him his sensations. 


| 





I do not envy 


7 
*. 

There was a dream—but ‘‘that is another story” and 
I have left myself n» time for more story-telling. Per- 
haps, someday, I may make a screed of dreams. Where 


could sach find a more fitting place than among Fleeting 
Shows? 
Dorotruy Lunpr. 





Since the publication in the COMMONWEALTH of Au- 
gust 1 of an article describing the face of a clerzyman 
of the lust ¢entury, photographed, probably by lightning, 
on & window pane in a church at Jaffrey, New Hampshire, 
we have learned through one of our staff that the church 
still stands, with the same glass in the windows, so far as 
is known, as at the time when our correspondent saw the 
face. On the other hand, the people of the village seem 
to have no knowledge of the existence of the portrait; 
but an examination of the windows of the church is soon 
to be made by a flash light, the result of which we hope 
in due time to announce to our readers. 





RHEUMATISM 


neuralgia, 

and sciatica 

can always be 
successfully treated 


with 
| perience is too firmly rooted in the speech of many 
si . bted by those to whom the ’ iM 
| witnesses, to be lightly doubted by ne Ayer Ss Sarsaparilla 
| experience has never come. And itis quite certain that 
| dreams are wonderful samalene of ourselves to ourselves. A cure 


We were wise oftener to take counsel 


our tendencies, our possi! bilities, 
|tions to our fellow 


even our 


creatures. 


‘his waking consciousness. 


"ig people? Fancy Mr. Aldrich’s face on @ | the love which has hardly yet revealed itself, as such, to 
' her waking heart. A wise and good Father in God once 
warned his flock that they had never thoroughly conquer- 
ed an evil teudency, until it had whispered Its temptation 


of them as to 
rela- 
In dreams a man kills 


| the foe, his hate of whom he has never dared whisper to 
In dreams a woman confesses 


is sure to follow 
the persistent 
use of this 
medicine. 


Has Cured Others 
will cure you. 
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MR. LOWELL’S EARLY VERSE. 
LEAVES FROM A COLLEGE MAGAZINE. 
While Mr. Lowell was at Harvard from 1834 to 

he was a frequent contributor to ‘‘Harvardiana,” a col- 

lege periodical, nominally issued each month, but appear- 
ing, after the fashion of its kind, somewhat irregularly. 

In 1838, Lowell’s last year in college, its further publica- 

tion was apparently forbidden by the Faculty; for, says 

the preface to the fourth and last volume (September 
18387—June 1838) : 
it A college 
periodical has survived its fourth year, and wondering 
at itself goes tumbling to its grave. It was but yesterday 
when it was announced as a ‘‘bantling,” but already the 
hand of prerogative is upon it, and when next the un- 

dergraduate children of Harvard shall be stricken with a 

literary mania, they may collect their efforts under some 

other form, and give them a more euphonious name.” 

The preface is signed by the five editors of the magazine, 

Mr. Lowell himself, Nathan Hale Jr., Rafus King, George 

W. Lippitt and Charles W. Scates. As usual in college 

periodicals, the numbers were made up largely of the 

work of the editors themselves; but among the occasional 


1838, 


‘*We present to our readers the last 


volume, as appears, of Harvardiana. 


contributors, who have since won some measure of fame, 
are the names of the late General Devens and of Mr. 
William Wetmore Story. 

To the nine numbers included in the volume—none 
apparently was issued in December, 1837—Mr. Lowell 
contributed much, both in prose and in verse, skits on 
the perennial phases of college life, parodies and imita- 
tions of various poets, unlike 
those to be found to-day in almost every college period- 
ical, light verse, and, occasionally, attempts at serious 
poetry. As a whole, his work is good, as sach work 
goes; but, to tell the truth, it is not easy to discern in it 
often promise of the critic and the poet of later years. 
His friends, it is said, saw in him at college the future 
poet; but his printed pieces, aside from his personality, 
scarcely bear out this judgment. And yet, even in this 
boyish work, it is possible to recognize an almost instinc- 
tive feeling for style which gives much of his verse, and 
indeed of his prose too, a certain nicety and precision of 
form, the more noticeable by comparison with similar 
pieces in Harvardiana. 

To the number for September, 1837, for example, Mr. 
Lowell contributes the following verses, an imitation of 
Burns. 


sketches, so-called, not 


Those liquid een 0’ winsome blue, 
Like sparklin’ draps o’ heay’n’s ain dew, 
Those modest cheeks o' changin’ hue, 
Are aye before me; 
Where’er I turn they meet my view 
An’ hover owre me. 


I. 


Fu’ aft I’ve talked o° laughin’ girls, 

An’ sparklin’ een an’ auburn curls, 

An’ smiles disclosin’ rows o° peacis, 
Wi mickle glee; 

But she, alas, my heartstrings dirls 
In spite o’ me. 


Ill. 


Na, ne'er till now I've felt the sway 
Of een that mocked pure Hesper’s ray, 
An’ voice mair sweet than when, in May, 
The playful breeze 
Sighs aft, asif it long’d to stay 
Among the trees. 
IV. 
Oh had I but @e lock of hair 
That now sae fondly nestles there, 
Just peepin’ out (her smiles to share) 
Frae’neath her bonnet, 
For a’ life’s ills I wad na care, 
While gazin’ on it. 
In the next number are more verses, less mature, 
sophomoitc even in sentiment; and yet not without 
evident rhythmic skill. 


WHAT IS Ir? 


Oh! it flashes and beams in the eloquent eye, 
And beats thickin the heart when that one form is nigh; 
It gleams through the glow of the unbidden blush, 
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Like the mild star of eve in the sunset’s last flush. 


It burns warmin each whisper, it melts in each tear; 

And its half-formed words falter—but oh! not with fear; 
It appeals to the soul in the ill-suppressed sigh, 

Which, unconscious, we utter, and then wonder why. 


It communes in a voice far too thrilling for speech ; 

In a mystical language, which words cannot reach; 

Like the breath of the Zephyr the harp strings along, 

When it sighs forth its love-notes and dies with the 
song. 


If "tis checked, like the torrent, it swells but more high; 
Or returns to its home, like the hurt dove—to die— 

Ask your heart what this fairy-like vision may seem, 

And it throbs as it answers, ’tis LOvr’s youthful dream. 


Like almost all the elder generation of American poets, 
Mr. Lowell must needs write in his youth a few pieces 
in the style, then so much in vogue,of Nathaniel P. Willis. 
‘Saratoga Lake,” in Harvardiana for November,1837,is of 
this sort; but later on in the same number is the follow- 
ing clever parody of Wordsworth at his worst. 


Brow-ploughing tyrant, (i. e. Care), thy dart 
Hath snatched poor Tabby from our tearful eyes! 
We call her—echo to our plaint replies. 

No more alas! prepared with frugal art, 

The breakfast leavings glad her grateful heart! 
Freed from her claws, the independent mice 
Revel on cheese and ‘‘eb’ry ting dat’s nice!” 
Sweet, sainted Tomcat,tears unbidden start, 
(Spite of our handkerchiefs), adown our nose, 
When we remember from thy day of birth, 

Thy feline virtues and grimalkin worth! 

Yet do not, for one moment, Care, suppose, 

That naught of Tabby still remains on earth, 

No! twelve small kittens mew to soothe our woes! 


Sometime in the winter of 1838, according to Mr. 
Lowell’s verses supported by a foot note in the magazine, 
an attempt was made to ‘‘blow up the chapel with a shell.” 
No details are given, but the occurence, however serious, 
had a ludicrous side. This and passing events outside 
the college furnished Mr. Lowell with material for a bit 
of gay satiric verse in the number for February. 


Since Friday morning, on each busy tongue, 
“Shameful!” -‘Outrageous !” has incessant rung. 

But what’s the matter? Why should words like these 
Of dreadful omen hang on every breeze? 


Has want of patronage or payments lean 

Put out the rush-light of our Magazine? 

No, though Penumbra swears ‘‘the thing is flat ;” 
Thank heaven, taste has not sunk so low as that! 
Can no cigars be bought in all the town 

Of Marshall, Ramsey, Wood & Hall, or Brown? 
Though other crops were small and grain is dear, 
Oak leaves were very plentiful last year. 

Has Texas, freed by Samuel the Great, 

Entered the Union as another state? 

No, still she trades in slaves as free as air; 

And Sam still fills the Presidential chair; 

Rules o’er the realm, the freeman’s proudest hope, 
In dread of naught but bailiffs and a rope. 


What is the matter, then? Why, Thursday night 
Some chap or other strove to vent his spite 

By blowing up the chapel with a shell, 

But unsuccessfully—he might as well 

With popgun threat the noble bird of Jove, 

Or warm his fingers at a patent stove, 

As try to shake old Harvard's deep foundations, 
With such poor, despicable machinations. 


But some of Mr. Lowell’s work in Harvardiana, espe- 
cially the pieces too long for quotation here, was done in 
much more serious vein. For example, toward the end 
of the volume, is this pretty translation of one of Uhland’s 
short poems (Das Stindchen), preserving with admirable 
skill much of the charm of the German. 

THE SERENADE. 
‘‘What gentle music from my sleep 
Awaketh me? 


Oh nfother, look! at this late hour, 
Who can it be?” 


‘‘Nought can I hear, nought can I see,— 
Oh slumber on! 

They bring no serenade to thee, 
My poor sick son!” 


‘These are no earthly tones that make 
My heart so light; 
The angels call me with their songs,— 
Mother, good night.” 


And here, finally, isa lighter piece indeed, but with 
something of that nicety of form and instinct for style, 
noticeable in much of the preceding verse. The poet 
declares it to be a letter “left in the post office and 
never called for;” but “saved by a lucky chance from 
being sent on to Washington to be opened by the un feel- 
ing hands of government clerks.” 


A DEAD LETTER. 


I joined the crowd, and I thought of thee only, 
And thy bright smile; 

Thou wast not there—oh! how heartsick and lonely 
I felt the while. Z 


To many maidens I have sent gay letters, 
Yet dared not tell 

One hope to her, who all my heartstrings fetters 
As with a spell. 


*T was weary work to flatter unknown beauties 
All o’er and o'er, 
While there was one—my heart thou knowest how 
true "tis, 
Deserved far more. 








. AUGURy 2, 

But though I feared to write, wy 
Fairest, of thee; 

And fancy still thy gentle ton 
Thy glance of glee. 


I Ceased no _ 
. think: 
ing, 
©S W&s drinking 
And oh! when round thee lovely forms gr» 
’Mid feast and song: Te glancing 
When happy hearts and fairy fe 




















: lancing 
In joy along; 5 
When ’mid bright eyes, thine eyes ane bes 
Then condescend, Vem, 
To waste one little thought, thoug t the Meten 
Upon a friend. meet 
At another time it may be poss ie J 
extracts from Harvardiana, with exa cs P Ms, 
Lowell’s prose and specimens of the w ae. 
tributors who afterward won reputa "5 . 
Mr. Lowell’s work in the magazin ung uestions bi 
but it is often promising, at least when read | b 
light of his later fame and while. natura aa 
omitted it from later collections of his poems a 
has a curious interest, and its republicat . a 


day ought in no wise to seem an act of d 
poet’s memory. 
REVIEWS. 
““A PURITAN PAGAN 

‘Julien Gordon” may, without injust 
the Ouida of America. Ina few parti 3 
herself the superior of her English pr 
is more restrained, her morality less fr ; 
mood, and her impossibilities, especia t ; 
social splendors, built on somewhat les 
In some respects she is Ouida’s I 
power of reproducing natural scenery an 
compelling sympathy with the wronged 
But in asurprising number of ways she moves 
lines. She delights withan unfailing 
‘“‘appropriate” gowns and bestows them o 
with a prodigality to make feminine readers pa 
envy. We need only instance the fact tha I 
in-chief, at one of the most thrilling crises of her 
tence, is discovered to us in a ‘‘mauve eré 


ment” with her ‘‘splendid dark hair” unbound; and whe 
after many years and complications, she returns 
forgiven husband, it is in ‘‘a white sat gow! 4 
to her feet, draping her in its ri f " and ¥ 


‘‘pearls at her throat and pearls in her 
Again, Ouida-like, ‘‘Julien Gordon” delights 
and unusual turns of speech, as where a womat 


awe 
interesting, suddenly becomes ‘“‘occupying;” and x 
again she has a liking for the—let us say unc ral, 


It must be free 
unconventional hor 


and we shall certainly not exaggerate. 
admitted that she handles the 
and decently, with truth to fact and wholesom 
humanity. ‘A Puritan Pagan”—which title, by th 
is rather fetching than relevant—is a man who is coe 
and very cruelly unfaithful to his wife. The episod 
Norwood’s passion for the poor, sweet, : 
Creole, Mabel Rodney, ‘‘and its brief madness and it 
long despair,” is told with convincing power, sym 
and pathos, and is easily the strongest thing in the 
Most of the other characters have a Ouida-like 
at all lifelike inflexibility of type: they are 
good” or they are ‘thorrid,” with an absence 
plexity worthy of a melodrama. Life 
Parisian nobdlesse is sketched graphically 
though with a quaintly evident note of nuif pride in 8 
author’s personal familiarity with it. The story is 
whole, exceedingly entertaining and holds t 
attention, without effort, from first to last. 


A PURITAN PAGAN. By Julien Gordon. New York: D. 4 
ton and Company. 
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A HANDBOOK OF WOOD CARVIN: 

Mr. C. G. Leland's ‘‘Manual of Wood Carving” ist 
oughly practical in its exposition of the art. The! 
are carefully arranged and lead from the simplest wor 
with the tracer to carving in the round. The dire 
tions as to sharpening tools, fastening work to te 
bench, repairs, and all the multitude of 
which a carver must become acquainted are clear ss 


ese Df 


details Wie 


precise. The author would do well to insist apo 
standing posture from the start. He is right in advisu 
a thorough drill, and his caution that the mind must ™ 
kept on the work is one to be carefully heeded. “Boss 
is, perhaps, more usual than ‘“‘bosted” bé), a8 10d 


cating the ‘‘sketching out” of the work, and “sts” nM 
out” than “blocking out.” The carver’s chisels a 
invariably ground on both sides, though that may * 
matter of convenience. 


Mr. Leland joins issue with those instructor wm 


forbid the use of polish, sandpaper aod uae a 
ground that an artist is free to use suc! metsous vr 
pleases. An artist—yes; but such teaching seems ** 


hazardous for pupils, even with the restrictions which 
author lays upon it, and the same may be said 0! ts 
paint and stains in connection with the carvins 
author—not having the fear of Mr. Ruskio 
eyes—suggests ‘false backs” for sofas aud evel 
tion basket-work. He says, however, ts ss 
which can ever be . . . in the way is 


sensible nor proper”—which is excellent teschile F 
ignd. 
A MANUAL OF Woop CARVING. By Charles G. elem; 
F.R.L.S. Revised by John J. Hoitzapfe!. Sew!” 


Scribner’s Sons. 





very. very 
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ABIT DOES 


a 


| MONK.” 
pY EDW ARD F. STRANGE. 
to my Jady’s door, 


4 palmer came 


ntl vray 
Pe + Me the hood he wore, 
" oe ab . kn cked and pleaded sore 
corr while might stay. 
gis voice was low, and he pleaded sore— 
she could not say him nay. 


yr lady has welcomed the palmer in; 

te is ever is she 

sheer his heart shf would fain begin, 
surely bis blessing win 


surneyed across the sea, — 


for courte 


And & 
Ye fret may 


Who bas 
qe pligrim’s grace she may surely win— 
Whe has wors! iped across the sea. 
He bas taken the ady by the hand— 
ab! lady mine, beware 
He has touched her head with a rosy wand, 
and whispered a dream of a pleasant land 
put for a lady fatr, 
got whose is the shrine in that dainty land? 
4h! lady mine, beware! 
sder his mantle was rose-red glow, 
dn his eyes like sparkling wine 


y lady now must know 
t is that hath fooled her so, 


snd surely 0 


What rasca 

With bie witchery divine. 

4b, lady! well do those blushes show 
What saintly cuest was thine! 


—{Magazine of Art. 


TWO LYRICS OF HEINE. 


rRANSLATED BY LADY DUFF GORDON. 
| needed rest and comfort 


And came to seek them with you; 


You hastened away and left me, 
You had so much to do! 
| swore that my soul was wholly 


Devoted to vou, my dear; 
You anewered with a curtsey 
And laughter loud and clear. 


You did all you could to vex me, 
You went so far as this 

When | took leave you eVen 

| me a parting kiss. 


weale 


wo't fancy I'll blow my brains out, 
Howe’er \ll things may go; 
All that sort of thing, my beauty, 
did 


mce did—long ago 


Fear not, my sweet, I should betray 
The love 1 bear thee in my lays, 
Howe’er my lips may overflow 

With thy matchless beauty’s praise. 
jeneath a thicket all of lowers, 


Hidden from al! envious blame, 
Lies, my love, that burning secret, 


Burns, my love, that secret flame. 


Fear naught, though some suspicious flash 

Burst wildly forth from time to time; 

The world knows nothing of such fires 

And takes them all for merely rhyme. 
—[{Murray’s Magazine. 


DOWN THE STREAM. 





BY ROBERT, LORD HOUGHTON. 


Love! It began with a glance, 
Grew with the growing of flowers, 
Smiled in a dreamful trance, | 
Recked not the passage of hours; 
n’s flood rose ever, 
Plowing for her and me,j 
Till the brook became a river, 
And the river became a sea. 


Our passic 


Grief! 1t began with a word, 
Grew with the winds that raved; 
A vrayer for pardon unheard, 
Pardon in turn uncraved; 
The bridge so easy to sever, 
The stream so swift to be free, 
Till the brook became a river, 
And the river became a sea. 


Life! It began with a sigh, 
Grew with the leaves that are dead; 
its pleasures; with wings to fly, 
its sorrows with limbs of lead: 
And rest remaineth never 
Por the wearier years to be, 
Till the brook shall become a river, 
And the river become a sea. 


LACHRYME RERUM. 





BY W. E. HENLEY. 
», Time and Chang: 


', they range and range 
From sunshine r: 


ind to thunder! 
Sepe and go as the great winds blow, 
am - of our dreams drive asunder; 
a Change, estrange, estrange— 
ve that they have looked and seen us, 
Tie were dear, we are all—too near 
the thick and the world between us. 


Death snd Time, they chime and chime 
so bells at sunset falling! 
_ the song, they right the wrong, 
> 8b the old echoes calling ; 
es 4nd Time bring on the prime 
~ Ts ©Wn chosen weather, 
. se wae peace of the Great Release 
the grass together. 


NOT MAKE THE 


BOSTON 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
THE DIVINE ORDER oF HuMAN SOCIETY. B 


Robert Eliis Thompson, 8. T- D. Philadel- 
phia: John D. Wattles. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE FOR COM 
MON SCHOOLS. By J. O. Winslow, A. M. 
xow York: American Book Company. Price, 


PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. By Seth T. Stew- 
art. New York: American Book Company. 
Price, $1.12. 


THE PuRITAN’s DavuGureR. By T.O. De Leon. 


Mobile: The Gossip Printing Company. 
Price, 50c. 

Duty. By Julius H. Seelye. Boston: Ginn & 
Company. 

HOME LIFE ON AN OSTRICH FARM. By Annie 


Martin. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
WORDSWORTH FOR THE YOUNG. By Cynthia 
Morgan St.John. Boston: D. Lothrop Com- 
pany. 
ROMAIN KALBRIS. A Novel. By Hector Malot. 
Translated by Mary J. Serrano. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, 50c. 


| ONE Woman's Way. A Novel. By Edmund Pen- 
dleton. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
Price, 50c. 


RUSSIAN TRAITS AND TERRORS. 


r By E. B. Lanin 
Boston Benjamin RK. 


Tucker. Price, 35c 


|Reuter and Company’s Picnic. 


The annual picnic of Reuter and Com- 
pany’s Highland Brewery, on Thursday of 
this week, was participated in by its nume- 
rous employes and friends. A few pleasant 
and happy remarks were made by Mr. Rob- 
ert C. Inslee of the firm of Reuter and Co., 
and a cordial letter was read from Mr. 
Rueter himself, extending his best wishes 
for the enjoyment of the party and regret- 
ting his inability to be present at the 
picnic. 





ANDREW J. LLoyp, OPTICIAN, 
B28 Washington Street, 

Opp. Old uth Church. 
Branch, oviston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 
TRADE MARK, 








Miss M. Waldron 
Specialist 














By Eleetricity . 
Moles, Saperfuses Hair, Warts. 
peeial 
Hygienie Treatments for the 
ace # Form 
Consultation, From atosPM 
Private Parlors 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSI oy 





Founced in 
»s DR. EBEN TOURJEE. 
CARL FAELTEN, Pirector. 


Systematic instruction in PIANOFORTE, ORGAN, 
VIOLIN, VOICE, SOLFEGGIO, THEORY, HARMONY, 
etc. Also in ELOCUTION and LYRIC ACTION, FINE 
ARTS, LANGUAGES, andLITERATURE. Many ex- 
cellent concerts and lectures, also ORCHESTRAL 
PRACTICE free to pupils. 

Signor Ferraccio Busoni of the Imperial Con- 
servatory, Moscow, Russia; Oar! Stasny of Frank - 
fort, Germany; Templeton Strong and Miss Es- 
telle T. Andrews in the Musical Department; in 
the Art Department, James M. Stone and Cyrus 
E. Dallin are added to the Faculty this year. 

Class tuition, 20 lessons, $10 to $30; Private les- 
sons from $2 upwards per half tour lesson, ac- 
cording to teacher. 
$4—Classes for Young Beginners in Piano.—§4 
Lesson Saturdays under thoroughly competent 
teachers. Tuition, $4 for ten weeks, for pupile 
under fifteen years. 

$2—Violin Lessons for Boys and Girls.—$2 
Beginners, under fifteen years, first year, general 
classes, ten weeks, lessons Saturdays. Tuition $2. 
Violin and Bow, $3.50 and upwards. Calendar 
Free. 4 

Fall Term begins Sept. 10, 18901. 


FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 
Franklin Sq.. Boston, Mass. 


Chauncy-Hall School 


64TH YEAR. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Insti- 
tute of Technology, for Business, and for 
In all classes Special Students are 
Particular attention to Girls and 
Unusual care of Health is 


College. 
received. 
Young Children. 
taken. High and Grammar School classes open 
September 16th. 

The Class for Training Kindergarten 
Teachers is in charge of Miss Lucy Wheelock. 


593 Boylston St., Boston. 


THE MAGAZINE 


EDUCATION. 


TWO YEARS FREE. 


| Every reader of the Boston COMMONWEALTH 
may secure the leading educational magazine of 
the country, EDUCATION, for one year for $2.00, if 
he is not now taking it. Or, for $3.00, one who is 
not now a subscriber may obtain both EDUCA- 
TION and GOLDTHWAITE’S GEOGRAPHICAL MAGA- 
ZINE for one year. The regular price ef EDUCA- 
TION is $3.00 and of GOLDTHWAITE’S MAGAZINE 
$2.00. EDUCATION will be sent two years free 
to any one who subscribes for the “Library © 
American Literature,” by the poet E. C. Sted- 
man and sends the subscription price to the 





undersigned. If you wish this grand work save 
six dollars by sending your money direct to 
EDUCATION. e price of these eleven noble 


volumes is "$33.00. Address: 
TION. 50 Bromfield St., Bosto 








Publisher Epvuca- 
n. 


COMMO NWEALTH. 





DO YOU KNOW THE 
Nineteenth Century, Fortnightly Review, 
Westminster Review, Blackwood's 
Magazine, Edinburgh Review, Quar- 
terly Review, Scottish Review. 











These are the foremost, most progressive, most complete periodicals 
in the world. Their contributors include the ablest thinkers and writers 
of Europe and America. The topics treated relate to the most pressing 
events of the day. 


NO ONE CAN AFFORD 


to be without them who would be in touch with the world’s mas- 
ter minds, and be fully informed on all living issues by the most 
competent critics. They are, in fact, 


INDISPENSABLE PERIODICALS 


to the readding public, as has been attested not only by the un- 
qualified approbation of the most competent critics, but the world 
wide renown they have acquired among readers. They contain 
the 


BEST THOUGHT OF THE BEST MINDS 


put into popular form for general readers. Though the articles 
are written by specialists in many departments of .Knowledge, they 
are not written for specialists, but for those who can appreciate 
facts in a readable and agreeable form. To a great extent they 
record 


HISTORY BY ITS MAKERS 


many of the most noted statesmen of Europe using their pages for 
the dissemination of views on affairs of Continental concern. This 
gives them a contemporary interest and value possessed by no 


other periodical or group of periodicals. In every sense of the 
word they are 


PRESENT DAY PERIODICALS 


treating of current topics with a timeliness achieved by no Am- 
erican periodical and rivaling in this respect the newspaper which 
they surpass in accuracy and general merit. These are 


ENGLISH EDITIONS 


printed and bound abroad, but with American covérs. They are in 
every respect identical with the high-priced originals. They are no 
reprints, but re-issues of the English Reviews published under au- 
thority of the English publishers. 


TERMS TO SU BSCRIBERS : 


MONTHLY REVIEWS: NinereentH Century, ForrnigutLy Review, Conrem- 
PORARY REVIEW, each per year, $4.50; any two, $8.50; all three, $12.00. Wuxstmins- 
reR Review, $4.00. BLackwoop’s MaGaZzineE, $3.00. QUARTERLY REVIEWS: 
EDINBURGH REVIEW, QUARTERLY ReEview, ScoTrisH REVIEW, each, $4.00; any two, 
$7.50; all three, $10.50; BLackwoop’s and one Quarterly, $6.50; with two, $10.00; 
with three, $13.00. 


A CONTENTS CIRCULAR 


giving full tables of contents of the eight periodicals for1890, an excellent 
guide to their scope and plan, mailed post free to all who ask for it. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO. 





231 Broadway, New York, 





SUFFOLK 
@ House and Laundry, 


No. 2 Tremont Row. | 


DYEING, CLEANING AND 


LAUNDRY WORK 


OF ALL KINDS. 


FANCY CLEANING A SPECIALTY, 


EXCHANGE 
That Ancient Machine of thine 


FORA 


WHEELER & WILSON NeW NO. 9. 


Call and see it at 594 Washington St. 


TROY and ST. JAMES 


LAUNDRY, 


13 &15 Bowker St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE 2056. 


Laundry work called for and delivered to any 
art of the city. Hotel, Restaurant and Lodging 
Fiouse work done by the hundred at bottom prices. 
Four hours only required. Send postal or tele 
phone and we will call immediately. 


-§. SEVERY. 


FLORIST, 


534 TREMONT 
BOSTON. 


Has constantly on hand a large and choice as. 
sortment of Cut Flowers, suitable for Parties, 
Weddings, Funerals, etc. Decorations of all kinds 
arranged in an artistic manner, to order. Orders 
by mail, express or telegraph promptly fillled. 
Prices 20 per cent. lower than those o ee A other 
a 


Florist in the city. Orders taken Saturday for 
evenings until 9.30 P, M., Saturdays, 10.30 P. 


is © 


Sunday will receive prompt attention. Open 


D. BEDROSSIAN & CO., 
FINE CONFECTIONERY 


And Choice Fruits and Preserves. 
Foreign and Domestic. 
And also Fresh Cut Flowers. 
383 TEMPLE PLACE 


Wall Papers! 
ALL LATEST STYLES. 
LOWEST WHOLESALE RATES, 


AT 


Wm. Matthews, Jr., 


147 MILK STREET. 


HELEN A. SLOAN, 


MAGNETIC PHYSICIAN, 
178 Tremont St., Rooms 44 & 45, 


Sulphur, Vapor and Russian Baths. Office 
hours from 9 A. M.to8 P.M. Patients treated at 
their residence. Agent for Dr. C. T. Thacher’s 
Magnetic Soles. Sure cure for rheumatism and 
cold feet. Take elevator. 


er  tabiatigens a iliac hcariite nit 
Whatever the cause—.<it BURN or BRUISES 
STRAIN or SPRAIN, CUT or SCALD; be 
the suffering from Contractions or Swellings, 
@rt or Cramps, in man or beast—this King 
of always cures. Yachtmen and Horse- 
i> _rream thename: MINARD’S LINI- 
™ : 

Large bottles on 25 cents. Sold by all drug 





7 
| 





rr Prepared by NELSON & CO., BUSTON, 
Ass. 


ANSWERED, 


BY NANNIE MAYO FITZHUGH, 
I took my sorrow where the swelling flelds 

Lay circled by the low, caressing sky. 

The soft enchantment that the morning yields 
Held all the murmurous air, and only I 

Marred the rejoicing day, and drew apart. 

When joy came flooding till my pulse leaped high, 
I told my gladness to the woo:ls’ deep heart, 

And all the forest answered with a sigh. 

She heeds—sweet Nature—nay, she is not dumb! 
When from my prisoned soul the bare shall fall, 
There waits an answer to my every cry. 

Though yet her speech I may not know, in some 
Giad times my soul, bond-sundered, shall recall 
In thousandfold the sure and blest reply. 


—|Harper’s Magazine 
FEMININE BRIC-A-BRAC, 


Golden rod begins to look brightly 
from the hedgerows avd bravely from the 
flelds—a sign certain that the fall fashions 
are displaying their folds and fellies in 
shop windows, and that the busy heads of 
milliners and dressmakers the 
country are full of plans for the sea- 


up 


all over 
fall 
son. 

The autumn skirt promises to be the bell 
skirt. The firet bell 
semicircular form and with 


skirts were cut in 
but one 
The 


cation which is most favored to-day 


sean 
down the centre of the back modifi 
has a 
separate front breadth, slightly gored, and 
a breadth of 
forms a quadrant of acircle, meeting in a 
bias seam in the centre of This 
skirt is made with a simple hem and is 
finished around the entirely by 
hand, as a machine seam might cause it to 
flare at the edge and set in an ungracefal 
fashion. 
able 


on either side, each which 


the back. 
bottom 
Only the simplest border is allow- 


skirts 
not over three inches wide and put on 


on these narrow bias ruffles, 
in 
groups of three, are sometimes used, but} 
more often a border of teri 


The 
reed has not yet made its place | 


fine passemen 
finishes the skirt on its extreme edge 


all-around 





good as a dress distender, but the ‘‘dress} 


improver” has reappeared in a new form. | 
It is now a narrow, flounced strip of grass- | 
cloth which is set under the back of a fan- 
plaited skirt it out until such 
day as the exiled hoopskirt shall cross the 


and ho!ds 
border with an army and boldly claim its 
own. 

The new bell skirts, intended to be worn 
with shirt waists and for general athletic 
purposes, are finished with a pointed Swiss 
belt ornamented with a row of tiny but- 
tons on either side, while the skirt itself is 
severely plain, except the hem on the bot- 
tom and perpendicular pocket-flaps at the 
sides of the front breadth, which are orna- 
mented with buttons and under which sub~ 
stantial pockets are placed. 

The much-mooted question of a woman’s 
pocket is done away with by the fall fash- 
ions, as nearly all the tailor-made dresses for 
general wear have two substantial pockets, 
one oneach side, and their ornamentation 
is a part of the garniture of the dress. 
Some of the new gowns have circular poek- 
ets slit in them oneither hip and finished at 
the ends with arrowheads in silk. 

The autumn dress has a shorter waist 
than the dress of the summer. It has high 
sleeves too,and itis in every way likely that 
the dress of the winter will also have them. 
Sometimes it has a‘‘frock coat,” cut almost 
long enough to reach the knees, double 
breasted and provided with rerers and a 
rolliag collar. Not by any stretch of the im- 
agination is it to be considered inany light 
more favorable than is implied by the! 
phrase ‘English and ugly.” When the 
frock coat has a waistcoat, the waistcoat is 
of chamoise, cloth or buckskin. 

Sometimes the autumn gown has a broad 
belt, like those of the Empire dresses of 
two or three seasons ago. For a street 
dress this belt is often of leather. 

Waist flounces are not to leave us for 
the present, although the length of their | 
stay is a matter of regret,both because they 
are illogical ornaments and because there | 
is not one Woman in twenty to whom they | 
are becoming. 

Deep borders in silk-cord passementerie | 
are among the most elaborate of the new | 
trimmings. Patterns designed for the | 
straight bell skirt are often half a yard 
wide. Panniers have not given over the fight! 





| ably increased. 


| quite 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


for recognition, and the modistes are doing | 
their best to forward the campaign by send- 
ing out model costumes cut with redingote 
backs, usually in dark velvet, and with tai- 
lor-finished cloth fronts, sheath skirts and 


| panniers. 


A 
woman 


letter from an 
in Paris states that 
towns of Germany and France the wearing | 
of the trained skirt in the street has 
prohibited. The town authorities are | 
backed by the Health Board, the latter 
declaring that the constant upstirring of | 
dirtand dust causes 
the air and 


private American | 


“In some 


been 


microbes to float in | 
thus results in disease. The} 
made in Paris just the | 
ground. Yoke waists are much worn here, | 
and the are stil high. A wool | 
dress frequently has the yoke and sleeves | 
of silk. The present mode of skirt allows | 
an old fashion to be revived, i. e., the silk | 


dresses touch 


sleeves 


foundation skirt is made separate from the | _ 


outside drapery, which, by the way, is not} 
drapery at all, it hangs perfectly | 
straight all the way around, with pleats at | 
the back. In reality, the silk foundation | 
is merely a petticoat with 
pinked flounces at the bottom. one has 
black to 
one foundation can serve for all. 
skirts 
of course; and it is the custom in | 
the to pick upthe drapery at the| 
back let the foundation skirt hang. | 
The newest bonnets and hats now havea | 
tiny bit of a crown to them.” 
One of the most perplexing 
that confronts all 
luncheons. 


as 


a two or three | 
If 
several dresses and is inclined 
economy 
The foundation match the drapery | 
in color 
t 


street 


and 


questions 
is that of 
This is the meal which should 
be devoted to the consumption of odds and 
ends; but unless, odds and ends be appeti- 
zingly presented they go a-begging, and the 
butcher’s bill is in consequence consider- 
Here a luncheon dish 
which the French family that recommends 
it calls 


housewives 





is 


‘“‘mince Francais,” but 
as palatable 


‘family hash.” 


which is} 
under the name e 


‘*The ingredients are a certain quantity of 


j}any cooked fresh meat chopped; as much | 


and half more of chopped cold boiled pota- | 
toes ; as much chopped green tomato ; one 

third as much chopped raw onion ;seasoning, 

yolk of three eggs and cream. Put the | 
onion, ina skillet with a little water and | 
let it cook while chopping the tomato, | 
which, it should be said, mast be perfectly 

green. Add the tomato and cook till both 

are slightly tender—a few minutes will suf- 
tice—before adding the meat and potato. | 
Season well with salt and pepper and a 

large piece of butter. Break the egg yolk 

into a third of a teacup of cream and beat | 
thoroughly. Pour over the mxture in the | 
skillet and let it simply scald. Serve on a 
hot platter garnished with parsley or cress. 
Once eaten in its perfection, this dish is 
never declined.” It may be well to add 

here that minced or stewed potatoes or any | 
preparation of that sort should never be 
stirred with an iron spoon, as it is in many 
kitchens. A plated silver fork kept for the 
purpose or a wooden salad fork much 
better. 


, 
is 


MARGARET Farrrax. 





DISCOVERED. 


Mrs. Rural (angrily)—-You promised me 
when you went up to the city last winter 
that you wouldu’t go near Cousin Maggie's. 

Mr. Ruoral—Y-e-s, my dear. ? 

‘But you did.” 

‘*‘I—I only took one meal there, my dear.” 

‘I Knew it—I knew you had taken a meal 
there, or something. Murder will out.” 

‘‘What’s happened, my dear?” 

‘She writes that she is coming here with 
her six children to stay all summer.”—{New 
York Weekly. 


A SUMMER SONG. 


“Ah!” said the mosquito, in greatest giee, 
“I never can tell what I'm going to be 
With the coming of the morning light, j 
{ was Dutch last eve when the dark began, 
But now I'm a full-blooded Irishman, 
For I dined on a lad from Cerk last night.” 
—(Chicago Herald. 


GOOD NEIGHBORS, 





Neighbor—How do you like your new 
neighbors? Little girl—Mamma says they 
is awful nice people, real polite an’ Chris- 
tian.” ‘Has she called?” “No, but we've 


}sent in to hberrow a dozen diff’rent things, | 
| an’ they didu’t Once say taney was just out.” 


—[Good News. 


» en 


‘ " a TENNIS BOATING, 
Vibe wate RIDING 
YOUNG LADIES SHOU) 


FERRIS S900 


SENSE 


CORDED CORSEr WAIST, 
Permits Full Expans of the Lunes 
. ‘ Perfect Freedom of Motion. 
amp Bu he n holds ; 
CAN BE WASHED W ITHOU 
Be sure y ur W 
‘erris Bros., 
For sale by 


gel 


I ter 
URY 


ENSE 


T 
GOO! 


341 Broadway. N rk. 
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EYES TESTED FREE 


Glasses Fitted at Residen 
sired. 

Weak Eyes made Strong 
ing Aqua Crystal Glasses. 


G. L. Swett Optical Co., 


1447 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Boston, Mass,, U. S. A, 


postal and Dr. J. J. Devlin 
charge will call and make free examinatior 
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sewing 


ae Ss StS tt Res 4 
This group shows Silk, Butto: 
Twist, and Worsted Roll Braid, 
bearing the name Corticelli, w! 
guarantee of excellence. The re; 
of this brand has been secured 
two years of effort, attended by 
rupted success. With thisname 
Twist and Braid, all of one 
match the garment and each ot 
thoughtful buyer hesitates. 

NONOTUCKX SILK CO., 
12 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


Hall Clocks and French Clocks 
for Wedding Presents, at 


H.N. LOCKWOOD'S 


27 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Pe 


Yhichester’s English Diamond Rrand. 


Original and Only Genuine. 
Gare, always reliable. LAGIES ask )'r exist 
for Chichester's English tamond nd is 

di and Gold metallic boxes, ses 
_ ribbon. Take no other. / 
erous substitutions and tmila 
yruggists, or send Se. | 
timonials and *“*Relle 
return Mall. 10,000 | 
ChichesterChemicalleo., 


s 
~ 2% 
iwi 
ma. At 
«tar for articulate, 0S 
or Ladies,” in letter, bY 
£8 s. Name Pape 
Madison Squarsy 
Philada, Pe 


GRIFFITH'S CO. 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


All the new and improved Troy mac! nes ua 
us to execute every description of )aul iry wo 
in a most satisfactory manner. 

oUR SPECIALTY: 
SHIRTS, COLLARS and cUFrrTf 8, 
LACE CURTAINS, HOLL AND SHADES 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Ete. 


Ladies’ and Gent's Clothin 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equa! to = 
carpet-beating and naphtha cleans’ Ps 
Senc postal for team to c&” 
40 Branch offices located throug”) | pester 
proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain spe ©" 
Send all orders to 


Griffith’s Steam Laundry Co., 


175 Dudley Street. 
Telephone No, 531-3: 


g 
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BLAINE 


THE INTERN ATIONAL CITY. 
GATEWAY OF 2 GREAT 
NATIONS. 
WHERE COMMERCE MOVES 
WITH TIDE AND RAIL. 


maps and pamphlets which 
Powet Sound and the new state 
e fature Metropolis, Popa 
Complete system of electric 
es: twelve foot sidewalks; six 
s best land-locked harbor on 
test trans-continental Railways 
Great Northern Railways are 
The Northern Pacific is only 15 
Pacitic is coming as fast as 
Now is the time to buy lots 

. the great rise in values. 
m4 . «, Lots range from $75 to 
ks from water front, $75 and 
Terms, One-third down; 
monthly payments. You get 
ss given at our offices here and in 
e lollars by draft, registered 
select for you the best unsold 
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k and business firm In Seattle; 

Bank: Hon. K. O. Graves, Presi- 

U. 8. Treasurer; L. H. 

» Co. and Ex-Governor Eugene 

t National Bank; Blaine National 
bg f Commerce, Blaine, Washington.§ 


Griffith 


Address 
vw England Land and Harbor 
Improvement Co.,, 
SEATYLE, WASH. 
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Vanilla. 


orchid, 
thick, 
; travelers found it 
sa ent with chocolate. The 
i iced it into Europe, and 
of it, says Garden and 
eared as long ago as 1605, and 
Clusius in his 
received a specimen 
apothecary of Queen 
Piumier called the plant Va- 
x the name used in Mexico by 
the diminutive of the 
roward the end of 
century, the vanilla 


an with long, 
nn @ - ind 


at | pean 


r who 


Garis raina, a pod 
nth 
ance 
lavor chocolate and to 
In England it was first 
‘ and it was not until after 
f its medical value was exploded, 
general use in cooking. 
vanilla, which is uobtained 
fruit or seed-pod, was originally 


o aine n 


e from Mexico, but of late years 
whattention has been given to cultivat- 
this plant t parts of the tropics, 
r now produced ia Bourbon, Java, | 
fwritius, and Central America in large 
s, about three feet long, having | 

rn fast » trees, and scarcely touch- | 
wibe ground, soon strike root on the 
wiand form plants, which commence to | 
yo fr in three years, and remain 
thirty or forty. The fertiliza-| 

flower is naturally brought 

tout by insect agency. Morren, the 


man, since which the pro- 
pods has been successfally 
far; na tropica i 

t Even in European 
g-houses the plant produces fruits 


sect. 


fleshy leaves. | 


by the way of Spain, and | 
per- | 


Botanical Garden of Lidge, | 
that it might be efficiently | 


| countries without | 
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| 
lof any other line with the added attractions 
lof the unrivalled scenery along its line, 
/abounding in a magnificent opulence of 
| white peaks and dark canons. 
The month of November, 1890, witnessed 
one of the most important improvements in 
| railroad facilities that has yet been made 
| in Colorado and the West. Thecompletion 
of the standard gauge of the Denver and 
| Rio Grande Railroad from Denver, Color- 
ado, over the mountains to Ogden, Utah, 
| which five years ago was deemed an im- 
| possibility, is certainly a triumph of daring 
} and engineering skill. The new line is by 
| way of Leadville, tunneling Tennesee Pass, 
threading the canons of the Eagle and 
| Grand Rivers, giving a view of the Mount 
of the Holy Cross, en route, taking its 
trains through Glenwood Springs and 
down the Grand River to Grand Junction, 
thence to Salt Lake City, Ogden and San 
| Francisco. By this route ene is given an 
opportunity to behold the magnificence of 
Eagle River Canon and the marvelous 
beauty and grandeur of the Canon of the 
Grand. The overland train is a model in 
|} every respect. From the engine to the last 
first-class coach everything is bright and 
jnew, and of the most elegant style of 
| workmanship and finish. 

If any reader desires to know more about 
these stupendous works of nature, write to 
S. K. Hooper, General Passenger Agent, 

JYenver, Colorado, and he will send you, 
| free of cost, elegant y illustrated books, 
giving a full description of the marvels of 
the ** Scenic Line.”—[ Stanley Wood in the 
** Great Divide.” 


| 
| 


Consumption Surely Cured. 

To the Editor :-— 

Please inform your readers that! have a positive 
| remedy for above named disease. By its timely 
| use thousands of bopeless cases have been perma- 

nently cured. I shall be glad to send two Hotties 
of my remedy FREE to any of your readers who 
have consumption,if they will send me their ex- 
press and P.O. address. Respectfully, | 
| T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 181 Pearl St., New York. 





“Exoti- | 


Drunkenness, or the Liquor Habit, Post- 
tively Cured by adminuisteriag Dr. 
Haines’ Golden Specific, 


It is manufactured as a powder, which can be given In 
a giass of beer, a cup of coffee or tea, or tn food, without 
the knowledge of the patient it is absolutely harmless, 
and will effect a permanent and speedy cure, whether 
the patient is a moderate drinker or an acoholic wreck, 
It has been given in thousands of cases, and in every 
instance a periect cure has ft It never Fails, 
The system once impregnated the Specific, it 
becomes an utter impossibility for the liquor appetite to 
exist. Cures guaranteed 

48 page book of particulars free. 

GOLDEN SPECIFIC CO., 
185 Hace St., Cincinnati, 0. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 
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Address 





No. 158 Boylston Street, 


(Opposite the Common.) 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Prabal, 
eZ 


Elegant line of OUTING SHIRTS, in 
| CHEVIOT, 
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MADRAS, 
FLANNEL 
AND SILK, 


From $1.56 to $6.50. 


s which, for aroma, bear com- 
arson with those of Mexico. In vanilla 
4 st xis are not allowed to ar- | 
i iplete maturity. and are gathered 
’ eirgreen color begins to change. 
ling tothe statements of De Vriese 
lried by a rather circuitous pro- 
mes. vam y exposing them to heat al- | 
rh V 


vered and wrapped in woolen 
t acquire their ultimate aroma anc 


White Peaks and Dark Canons. 


they are artificially ripen- 
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L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


|Fashionable Hatters and Outfitters. 
| — 


- URANUS 


|Free healing of the sick by an- 


: sa and of sharp contrasts, of | cient Serpent Wisdom. 

ay re he ‘ os ond dente tome Ghee | 

> meaning of the word antithesis ; | AT TREMONT TEMPLE 
* Where every mood in mind can find 


“sWering mood in nature. The high 





» marets of the mountains, from 
sender pinnacles float the wind- 
«. s0ners of the snow, appeal with 
&.,) ence to the lofty aspirations of 
lores 1. Sombre chasms cleft by Titan 
To Usd granite-hearted hills, within 
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S202 torrent } 
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he pleasant intervales, the 


mind or wearied body may 
:, and refuge from turmoil 
° one making a journey in Col- 


tal tour from East to West, 
Melinda the Denver and Rio Grande 


»CONVenience, and luxury to those 


Every Pay from to 2 to 3 P. M. 
’ Commencing July 20, 1891. 


an 6 6 6 meg 


By the High Priest of 


ARBACES 


Formerly of Egypt. 
Admission to Temple, 10 Cents. 


“Come and witmess these wonderful 
things; take no one’s testimony; let your 
own eyes convince you.” 

Can be consulted daily at No. 5 Tremont 
Place, Hoom 5. Hours,9 A. M.to6 P.M. 


BINDERS. 
Suitable for the COMMONWEALTH, 


g1.! Address Roston Commonwealth, 
25 Bromfield Street. 


Isis. 
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Alfred 8S, Amer, 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 


|JHOLYOKE. MASS, 
The Leading Commercial Hotel. 


. ~ 


H. C. FERGUSON, Proprtieor. 


Owl's Head Mountain House, 


Has the best situation on 


LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG, 
“The Beautiful.” 


Sports of all deserfptions. **Longe,” Black Bass, 
Pickerel, Brook and Lake Trout, and other fish. 
Excellent table and good service. Sanitary 
plumbing. Dry, healthful air. No marshes, no 
mosquitoes, no malaria. 

For Brochure, terms and all particulars, address 


OWL’S HEAD MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


NEWPORT, vT. 


THE MANSION, 


Enlarged. Remodelled. Refurnist.ed. Brophy's 
orchestra from June to October. Finely appoint. 
ed cafe and billlard room, Coaches to and from 
depots and to beach during bathing hours, Open 
ali the year. CHARLES McGLADE. 

From New York to Atlantic City via Pennsy!l- 
vania railroad in 3% hours. 


COLEMAN HOUSE 


on the Beach. The leading Hotel 
For rates, diagrams and information 









Directly 
now open. 
address, 
The Coleman House, 

Asbury Park, N.J. 


The Bermuda of New England 


NONQUIT Ff, MASS. RUZZARD'S BAY, 
Near New Bedford Hotel, 


Open from June to Oct »ber. 
the coast. Send for circular 


_EVANSS — 
Dini Room, Provision Store 


—AND— 
BAKERY, 
95 & 97 Causeway & 205 Portland Sts. 


BOSTON. 


Room Clerk, 


Only Children’s Resort on 


Opp. Lowell Depot, 


THE BOYLSTON CAFE. 


( Late J. M. Hill’s Restaurant.) 


Cor. Boylston and Washington Streets. 


Open from 6 a. m. to 12 p. m. 
A Palatial Dining - Room for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 


New Management and First-Class 


Service. 


Porter House Steaks. 
Southdown Mutton Chops. 
sroiled Live Lobsters. 
Welsh Rarebits. 
Berkshire Cream. 
Mocha Coffee. 
Silver Hill Butter. 
Fresh Brahma Eggs. 


Every variety of home-made Ice Cream, and all 
the delicacies of the season. 


The Boylston Cafe Company. 


THE .’. CHOWDERS. 


You get at F. B. WEAVER & CO.’S, 


SPRING LANE CAFE 


Are the best in the City. 
First Entrance off Washington St., Down Stairs. 
1 and 3 Spring Lane. 


~ 6. A.W. CROSBY & SON, 
Jewelers & Silversmiths, 


474 Washington St., (cor. Avon,) 


C. A. W. CROSBY. BOSTON 
. 


I80. D. CROSBY. 






day. 


Washington Street 


Principal Dry Goods Stores. 
car routes pass the door. 
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RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr. 


254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 


Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 


Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, Places of 


Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 


#lectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 


parts of the city. 


ADAMS HOUSE, 


BOSTON, 
BUROPEBAN PLAN. 


Between Weat 
' and Boylston. 


CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and 


All leading horse. 


GEORGE G. HALL, Proprietor. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 


European plan. 
and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr, 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


49 Province Court, Boston. 


THE .”. ALBANY, 


DENVER, COL. 


Dining Room 


Strictly First-Class. 150 Rooms. 
Finely Furnished. 60 Bay Windows. 
Excellent Table. Prompt Service. 


Best Locetion in the City, being only 
ene block froin the Post Office and very 
close to the Metropolitan Theatre and 
Tabor Grand Opera House. 


Rates $3.00 to $4.00 Per Day. 


H. A. SISSON, Manager. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Cor. Broadway and Eleventh St., 
NEW YORK. 


Rooms §1 per Day and 
Upward. 


During the past year the St. Denis has been en 
larged ty a new and handsome addition which 
about doubles its capacity. Ali the latest improve- 
ments have been placed in the new building, with 
a large and very attractive new restaurant, con- 
necting with the old well known “Taylor’s Res. 


taurant.”’ 
WiLLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


ASTOR HOUSE, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
On the European plan. Rooms $1 and upward. 
The,accommoidations of the Astor will be found 
first-class in every respect. Elevator running 
night and day. F. J. ALLEN, Proprietor. 
F. A. KEITH, Manager. 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 
NEW YORK, 
Fifth Avenue, near Washington Square. 


European Plan. 





A’ quiet Hotel, enviable reputation, with a 
restaurant of peculiar excellence 
O. B. LIBBEY, Proprietor. 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


HOTEL WARWICK, 


MAIN STREET, NEAR R. R. DEPOT, 
Office on Ground Floor. 
TERMS, $2.50 PER DAY. 





GEO. E. BARR, Prop. 
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SUFFOLK _ 


Dye House and Laundry, 


| 





No. 2 Tremont Row. 


DYEING, CLEANING AND 


LAUNDRY WORK 


OF ALL KINDS. 


FANCY CLEANING A SPECIALTY, 


EXCHANGE 
That Ancient Machine of thine 


FOR A 


WHEELER & WILSON New NO. 9. 


Call and see it at 594 Washington St. 


TROY and ST. JAMES 


LAUNDRY, 


13 &15 Bowker St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE 2056. 


Laundry work called for and delivered to any 
pent of the city. Hotel, Restaurant and Lodging 
ouse work done by the hundred at bottom prices. 
Four hours only required. Send postal or tele 
phone and we will call immediately. 


-§. SEVERY. 


FLORIST, 


5634 TREMONT 
BOSTON. 


Has constantly on hand a large and choice as. 
sortment of Cut Flowers, suitable for Parties, 
Weddings, Funerals, etc. Decorations of all kinds 
arran in an artistic manner, to order. Orders 
by mall, express or telegraph promptly fillled. 

ces 20 per cent. lower than those o any other 
Florist inthe city. Orders taken Saturday for 
Sunday will receive prompt attention. a 
evenings until 9.30 P, M., Saturdays, 10.30 P. M. 


-D. BEDROSSIAN & CO., 
FINE CONFECTIONERY 


And Choice Fruits and Preserves. 


sr 


Foreign and Domestic. 


And also Fresh Cut Flowers. 
83 TEMPLE PLACE 


Wall Papers! 
ALL LATEST STYLES. 
LOWEST WHOLESALE RATES, 


AT 


Wm. Matthews, Jr., 


147 MILK STREET. 


HELEN A. SLOAN, 


178 Tremont St., Rooms 44 & 45. 


Sulphur, Vapor and Russian Baths. 
hours from 9 A. M. to 8 P. M. 
their residence. Agent for Dr. C. T. Thacher’s 
Magnetic Soles. Sure cure for rheumatism and 
cold feet. Take elevator. 


H 

Whatever the cause—.cit BURN or BRUISES 
STRAIN or SPRAIN, CUT or SCALD; be 
the suffering from Contractions or Swellings, 
Gri or Cramps, in man or beast—this Hing 
of always cures. Yachtmen and Horse- 
—  _——d thename: MINARD’S LINI- 

A . 





Office 
Patients treated at 


bottles on 35 cents. Sold by all drug. 


T 


ANSWERED, 


a | 
| 


BY NANNIE MAYO FITZHUGH, | 


I took my sorrow where the swelling flelds 

Lay circled by the low, caressing sky. 

The soft enchantment that the morning yields 
Held all the murmurouns air, and only I 

Marred the rejoicing day, and drew apart. 

When joy came flooding till my pulse leaped high, 
I told my gladness to the woo:ls’ deep heart, 

And all the forest answered with a sigh. 

She heeds—sweet Nature—nay, she is not dumb! 
When from my prisoned soul the bars shall fall, 
There waits an answer to my every cry. 

Though yet her speech I may not know, in some 
Giad times my soul, bond-sundered, shall recall 
In thousandfold the sure and biest reply 


—| Harper's Magazine. 
FEMININE BRIC-A-BRAC, 


Golden rod begins to look up brightly 
from the hedgerows avd bravely from the 
flelds—a sign certain that the fall fashions | 
are displaying their folds and fellies in 
shop windows, and that the busy heads of 
and dressmakers all the 


country are full of plans for the sea- 


milliners over 
fall 


Son. 


The autumn skirt promises to be the bell 


separate front breadth, slightly gored, and 
breadth side of 
forms a quadrant of a circle, meeting in a 
the back. This 


a on either each which 
bias seam in the centre of 
skirt is made with a simple hem and is 
finished around the entirely by 
hand, as a machine seam might cause it to 
flare at the edge and set in an ungracefal 
fashion. 


able on 


bottom 


Only the simplest border is allow- 


these skirts—narrow bias ruffles, 
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for recognition, and the modistes are doing 
their best to forward the campaign by send- 
ing out model costumes cut with redingote 
backs, usually in dark velvet, and with tai- | 
lor-finished cloth fronts, sheath skirts and | 
panniers. 
A private ietter from an American 
woman in Paris states that ‘in 
towns of Germany and France the wearing 
of the trained skirt in the street has 
prohibited. The town authorities are 
backed by the Health Board, the latter | 
declaring that the constant upstirring of 
dirt and dust causes microbes to float in 
the air and thus resultsin disease. The 
dresses made in Paris just the 
ground. Yoke waists are much worn here, 
and the are still high. A wool 
dress frequently has the yoke and sleeves 
of silk. The present mode of skirt allows | 
an old fashion to be revived, i. e., the silk | 
foundation skirt is made separate from the 
outside drapery, which, by 
drapery at all, as it perfectly | 
straight all the way around, with pleats at | 
the back. In reality, the silk eee | 
is merely petticoat with two or three 


some 


been 


touch 


sleeves 


the way, is not 
hangs 


a 


skirt The firet bell skirts were cut in pinked flounces at the bottom. If one has 

semicircular form and with but one seam | °°*' ral black dresee : and is inclined to 

down the centre of the bac} The modifi- | COMO™MY: one foundation can serve for all. 
s centre he back * modifi- 

cation which is most favored to-day has a The foundation skirts match the drapery 
al BU ‘ { et ‘ ‘ 


of course; and it is the custom in | 
the street to pick up the 
back let the foundation 
The newest bonnets and hats 
tiny bit of a crown to them.” 
One of the most perplexing 
that confronts all housewives 
luncheons. 


in color 
drapery at the 
skirt hang. 
have a 


and 


now 


questions 
is that of 
This is the meal which should 
be devoted to the consumption of odds and 
ends; but unless, odds and ends be appeti- 
zingly presented they go a-begging, and the 





not over three inches wide and put on in 
groups of three, are sometimes used, but 
more often a border of fine pa t 


Sxenie 


finishes the skirt on its extreme edg The 
all-around 
good as a dress distender, but the ‘‘dress 
improver” has reappeared in a new form. 
It is now a narrow, flounced strip of grass- 
cloth which is set under the back of a fan- 
plaited skirt it until such 


day as the exiled hoopskirt shall cross the 


and holds out 
border with an army and boldly clam its 
own. 

The new bell skirts, intended to be worn 
with shirt waists and for general athletic 
purposes, are finished with a pointed Swiss 
belt ornamented with a row of tiny but- 
tons on either side, while the skirt itself is 
severely plain, except the hem on the bot- 
tom and perpendicular pocket-flaps at the 
sides of the front breadth, which are orna- 
mented with buttons and under which sub~ 
stantial pockets are placed. 

The much-mooted question of a woman’s 
pocket is done away with by the fall fash- 
ions, as nearly all the tailor-made dresses for 
general wear have two substantial pockets, 
one on each side, and their ornamentation 
is a part of the garniture of the dress. 
Some of the new gowns have circular poek- 
ets slit in them oneither hip and finished at 
the ends with arrowheads in silk. 

The autumn dress has a shorter waist 
than the dress of the summer. It has high 
sleeves too,and itis in every way likely that 
the dress of the winter wiil also have them. 
Sometimes it has a‘‘frock coat,” cut almost 
long enough to reach the knees, double 
breasted and provided with revers and a 
rolliag collar. Not by any stretch of the im- 
agination is it to be considered inany light 
more favorable than is implied 
phrase ‘‘English and ugly.” When the 


of chamoise, cloth or buckskin. 


two or three seasons ago. 
dress this belt is often of leather. 

Waist flounces are 
the present, although the length of their 
stay is a matter of regret,both because they 
are illogical ornaments and because there 
is not one Woman in twenty to whom they 
are becoming. 


reed has not yet mare its place | 


by the} 
frock coat has a waistcoat, the waistcoat is 

Sometimes the autumn gown has a broad 
belt, like those of the Empire dresses of 


For a street 


not to leave us for 





| butcher’s bill is in 
| ably increased. 


consequence consider- | 
Here is a luncheon dish 
which the French family that recommends | 
i it 
| it 


quite 





is | 


of | 


which 
name 


but 
the 


calls ‘‘mince Francais,” 
as palatable 


‘family hash.” 


under 


‘«The ingredients are a certain quantity of 
any cooked fresh meat chopped; as much | 
and half more of chopped cold boiled pota- 

toes; as much chopped green tomato ; one 

third as much chopped raw onion ;seasoning, 

yolk of three eggs and cream. Put the 

onion, ina skillet with a little water and 

let it cook while chopping the tomato, 

which, it should be said, must be perfectly 

green. Add the tomato and cook till both 

are slightly tender—a few minutes will suf- 

tice—before adding the meat and potato. 

Season well with salt and pepper and a 

large piece of butter. Break the egg yolk 

into a third of a teacup of cream and beat 
thoroughly. Pour over the mixture in the 

skillet and let it simply scald. Serve on a 

hot platter garnished with parsley or cress. 

Once eaten inits perfection, this dish is 
never declined.” It may be well to add 
here that minced or stewed potatoes or any 
preparation of that sort should never be 
stirred with an iron spoon, as it is in many 
kitchens. A plated silver fork kept for the 
purpose or a wooden sslad fork 
better. 


is much 


MARGARET Farrrax. 





DISCOVERED. 


Mrs. Rural (angrily)—-You promised me 
when you went up to the city last winter 
that you wouldu’t go near Cousin Maggie's. 

Mr. Rural—Y-e-s, my dear. 

‘**But you did.” 

‘‘I—I only took one meal there, my dear.” 

‘I knew it—I knew you had taken a meal 
there, or something. Murder will out.” 

*‘What’s happened, my dear?” 

‘She writes that she is coming here with 
her six children to stay all summer.”—[ New 
York Weekly. 


A SUMMER SONG. 


“‘Ah!” said the mosquito, in greatest glee, 
“T never can tell what I'm going to be 
With the coming of the morning light, 
{ was Dutch last eve when the dark began, 
But now I'm a full-blooded Irishman, 
For I dined on a lad from Cerk last night.”” 
—|Chicago Herald. 


GOOD NEIGHBORS, 
Neighbor—How do you like your new 





Deep borders in silk-cord passementerie 
are among the most elaborate of the new 
trimmings. Patterns designed for the 
atraight bell skirt are often half a yard 








gists Prepared by NELSON & CO., BOSTON, 





neighbors? Little girl—Mamma says they 


}is awful nice people, real polite an’ Chris- | 


|tian.” ‘*Has she called?” “No, but we've 
}sent in to borrow a dozen diffrent things, 
an’ they didn’t Once say tuey was just out.” 


wide. Panniers have not given over the fight! —[Good News. 
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YOUNG LADIES SHOU! 


FERRIS S222. 


CORDED CORSEr WAIST 
Permits Full Expansion of the Lunos 


Perfect Freedom of Motion. 


o- Tape fastened | ( P el 
Clamp Buckle ‘ c holds H ety 
CAN BE WASHED WITHOUT URY 
Be sure your \\ " OO!T ENSE 
Ferris Bros,, Mamiscur . 
* 341 Broudwa N rk 
For sale by ALL LFADING RFTAILERS — 
Glasses Fitted at Residence if De- 
sired. 
Weak Eyes made Strong wear- 


ing Aqua Crystal Glasses. 


G. L. Swett Optical Co., 


1447 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Boston, Mass,, U. S. A. 


Send postal and Dr. J. J. Devlin 


an is 

charge will call and make free examinat 
RUDENT purchasers save time 
and mental friction by ca: 
crimination in their sei f 
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This group shows Silk, Button-Hole 
Twist, and Worsted Roll Braid, each 
bearing the name Corticelli, w) 
guarantee of excellence. The rej 
of this brand has been secured by fifty- 
two years of effort, attended by unint 
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rupted success. With thisname on Silk, 
Twist and Braid, all of one shade to 
match the garment and each other, no 
thoughtful buyer hesitates. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., 


12 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


Hall Clocks and French Clocks 
for Wedding Presents, at 


H.N. LOCKWOODS 


27 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


P Chichester’s English Diamond it 
Original and Only Genuine. 
OX sarc, always reliable. LAGIES ask Drogsist 
for Chichester’s English Diamond nd in 
Red and Gold metallic boxes, seaird © wb 
jue ribbon. Take no other. A«/wse de 
erous substitutions and im ma. At 
Jruggists, or send 4e. in stamps for parce art _ 
timonials and “Relief for Ladies.” letter vl 
return Mall. 10,000 Tes s. Name Pap 
ChichesterChemical Co., Madison ™a ey “4 
Sold by ali Lecal Druggists. bilada, 
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~ GRIFFITH'S CO. 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


173, 175, 177 Dudley Street 


. 
nes enable 


ad roy ma 
All the new and improved Troy = Meundry work 


us to execute every descriptior 
in a most satisfactory manner. 
OUR SPECIALTY: 
SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, . 
LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADE 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Ete. 


Ladies’ and Gent's Clothing 
Cleansed, Pressed and Dye: equal t new: oe 


carpet-beating and naphtha ci 
Sene postal for team to , 

40 Branch offices located Mrous® 

proper, Brookline, Jamaica Pisin 80° 
Send all orders to 


Upwards ot 
Ca nout the oy 
r ou 
{ Dorchester 


Griffith’s Steam Laundry Co., 


175 Dudley Street. 





Telephone No, 3531-3: 
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BLAINE 


sae INTERNATIONAL CITY, 
GATEWAY OF 2 GREAT 
NATIONS. 
COMMERCE MOVES 
AND RAIL. 


maps and pamphlets which 
vet Sound and the new state 
e futare Metropolis. Popu 
Complete system of electric 
s: twelve foot sidewalks; six 
" land-locked harbor on 
st trans-continental Railways 
; treat Northern Railways are 


WHERE 
WITH TIDE 
‘ ae t 


Vacitic is coming as fast as 
Now is the time to buy lots 

. the great rise in values. 
: , s. Lots range from $75 to 
ks from water front, $75 and 
Terms, One-third down; 
ithly payments. You get 
1 at our offices here and in 
ire by draft, registered 
ect for you the best unsold 
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k and business firm In Seattle; 
k: Hon. KE. O. Graves, Presi- 
U. 8. Treasurer; L. H. 
Cc and Ex-Governor Eugene 
National Bank; Blaine National 

( Commerce, Blaine, Washington.§ 


Griffith 


Address 
ww England Land and Harbor 
Improvement Co., 
SEATYLE, WASH. 
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Vanilla. 


orchid, with long, 
thick, fleshy leaves. | 
est | pean travelers found it | 
sa ent with chocolate. The | 
‘ed it into Europe, and | 
of it, says Garden and 
eared as long ago as 1605, and | 
Clusius in his ‘‘Exoti- | 
received a specimen 

ie apothecary of Queen 
Piumier called the plant Va-| 

he name used in Mexico by 
diminutive of the 
Toward the end of 
century, the vanilla 
way of Spain, and | 
lavor chocolate and to per- 

In England it was first 
drug, and it was not until after | 
f its medical value was exploded, 
» general use in cooking. | 
7 vanilla, which is ubtained | 
the fr or seed-pod, was originally 
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| of any other line with the added attractions 
lof the unrivalled scenery along its line, 
| abounding in a magnificent opulence of 
| White peaks and dark canons. 

The month of November, 1890, witnessed 
one of the most important improvements in 
railroad facilities that has yet been made 

| in Colorado and the West. Thecompletion 
of the standard gauge of the Denver and 
| Rio Grande Railroad from Denver, Color- 
| ado, over the mountains to Ogden, Utah, 
| Which five years ago was deemed an im- 
| possibility, is certainly a triumph of daring 
|} and engineering skill. The new line is by 
| way of Leadville, tunneling Tennesee Pass, 
| threading the canons of the Eagle and 
| Grand Rivers, giving a view of the Mount 
of the Holy Cross, en route, taking its 
trains through Glenwood Springs and 
| down the Grand River to Grand Junction, 
thence to Salt Lake City, Ogden and San 
| Francisco. By this route ene is given an 
opportunity to behold the magnificence of 
Eagle River Canon and the marvelous 
| beauty and grandeur of the Canon of the 
Grand. The overland train is a model in 
| every respect. From the engine to the last 
first-class coach everything is bright and 
new, and of the most elegant style of 
workmansbip and finish. 

If any reader desires to know more about 
these stupendous works of nature, write to 
S. K. Hooper, General Passenger Agent, 

| Denver, Colorado, and he will send you, 

| free of cost, elegantly illustrated books, 
giving a full description of the marvels of 
the ** Scenic Line.”—[ Stanley Wood in the 
‘* Great Divide.” 


Consumption Surely Cured. 


To the Editor :— 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely 
use thousands of bopeless cases have been areas. 
nently cured. I shall be glad to send two bottles 
of my remedy FREE to any of your readers who 
have consumption, if they will send me their ex. 
press and P.O. address. Respectfully, 

T. A. SLOCUM, M. C,, 


Drunkenness, or the Liquor Habit, Post- 
tively Cured by adminuistering Dr. 
Haines’ Golden Specific. 

It is manufactured as a powder, which can be given in 
a glass of beer, a cup of coffee or tea, or in food, without 


the knowledge of the patient. It is absolutely harmless, 
and will effect a permanent and speedy cure, whether 
the patient is a moderate drinker or an acoholic wreck 
It has been given in thousands of cases, 1 in every 
instance a periect cure has followed It never Fails 
The system once impregnated with the Specific, it 
becomes an utter impossibility for the liquor appetite to 
exist. Cures guaranteed 
48 page book of particulars free. Address 


GOLDEN SPECIFIC CO., 
185 HRace St., Cincinnati, O. 
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pi it »w produced in Bourbon, Java, | . 
foritius, and Central America in large | (Opposite the Common. 
5 | 
Shoots, about three feet long, having | HEADQUARTERS FOR 
wen faste to trees, and scarcely touch- | - 
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inspires and awes. 
that these glories of 
these glooms of dark 
€ pleasant intervales, the 
or the secluded nooks 
Dencaten ind or wearied body may 
tel vs rest and refuge from turmoil 
do, New — making a journey in Col- 
Mescontin €xico or Utah, or taking a 
® tie ental tour from East to West, 
Mirced the Denver and Rio Grande 
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“Ts accommodations equal in 


Sotvenience, and luxury to those 


Formerly of Egypt. 
Admission to Temple, 10 Cents. 


‘Come and witmess these wonderful 
things; take no one’s testimony ; let your 
own eyes convince you.” 

Can be consulted daily at No. 5 Tremont 
Place, Hoom 5. Hours,9 A. M.to6 P.M. 


BINDERS. 
Suitable for the COMMONWEALTH, 


$1.50. Address Roston Commonwealth, 
25 Bromficld Street. 














18] Pearl St., New York. | 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 


HOLYOKE. MASS. 
The Leading Commercial Hotel. 
H. C. FERGUSON, 


Owl's Head Mountain House, 


Has the best situation on 


LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG, 
“The Beautiful.” 


- Proprticor. 


~ 





Sports of all deseriptions. ‘*Longe,” Black Bass, 

Pickerel, Brook and Lake Trout, and other fish. 
Excellent table and good service. Sanitary 

plumbing. Dry, heaithful air. No marshes, no 

mosquitoes, no malaria, 

For Brochure, terms and all particulars, address 


OWL’S HEAD MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


NEWPORT, vt. 


THE MANSION, 


Enlarged. Remodelled. Refurnisted. Brophy’s 
orchestra from June to October. _ Finely appoint- 
ed cafe and billiard room, Coaches to and from 
depots and to beach during bathing hours, Open 
ali the yeur. CHARLES McGLADE. 

From New York to Atlantic City via Pennsy!- 
vania railroad in 3% hours. 


COLEMAN HOUSE 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


on the Beach. The leading Hotel 
For rates, diagrams and information 


Directly 
now open. 
address, 
Alfred 8S, Amer, 

Room Clerk, 


‘The Bermuda of New England 


NONQUITT, MASS. BRUZZARD'’S BAY, 
Near New Bedford Hotel. 


Open from June to October. Only Children’s Resort on 
the coast. Send for circular. 


_EVANSS 
Dining Room, Provision Store 


——AND 
| BAKERY, 
95 & 97 Causeway & 205 Portland Sts. 


BOSTON. 


The Coleman House, 
Aabury Park, N. J. 





Opp. Lowell Depot, 


THE BOYLSTON CAFE. 


( Late J. M. Hill’s Restaurant.) j 
Cor. Boylston and Washington Streets. 


Open from 6 a. m. to 12 p. m. 
A Palatial Dining - Room for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 


New Management and First-Class 
Service. 


Porter House Steaks. 
Southdown Mutton Chops. 
@roiled Live Lobsters. 
Welsh HKarebits. 
Berkshire Cream. 
Mocha Coffee. 
Silver Hill Butter. 
Fresh Brahma Eggs. 
Every variety of home-made Ice Cream, and all 
the delicacies of the season. 


The Bovlston Cafe Company. 


THE .”. CHOWDERS. 


' You get at F. B. WEAVER & CO.’S, 
SPRING LANE CAFE 
Are the best in the City. 

First Entrance off Washington St., Down Stairs. 
1 and 3 Spring Lane. 








~G, A.W. CROSBY & SOK, 
Jewelers & Silversmiths, 


474 Washington St., (cor. Avon,) 


C. A. W. CROSBY. BOSTON. 


INO. D. CROSBY. 








RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 


254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 
day. Special rates to Theatrical people. 

Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, Places of 


Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 
Zlectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
parts of the city. 


ADAMS HOUSE, 


BOSTON, 


BUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Street 


CENTRAL LOCATION, 
Principal Dry Goods Stores. 
car routes pass the door. 


GEORGE G. HALL, Proprietor. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Between West 
’ and Boylston. 


near Theatres and 
All leading horse- 


Boston, Mass. 


European plan, 
and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr, 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


49 Province Court, Boston. 


THE .”. ALBANY, 


DENVER, COL. 


Dining Room 


Strictly First-Class. 150 Rooms. 
Finely Furnished. 60 Bay Windows. 
Excellent Table. Prompt Service. 


Best Locetion in the City, being only 
ene block froin the Post Office and very 
close to the Metropolitan Theatre and 


Tabor Grand Opera House. 


Rates $3.00 to $4.00 Per Day. 


H. A. SISSON, Manager. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Cor. Broadway and Eleventh St., 
NEW YORK. 


Rooms $1 per Day and 
pward. 


During the past year the St. Denis has been en 
larged ty a new and handsome addition which 
about doubles its capacitv. Alli the latest improve- 
ments have been placed in the new building, with 
alarge and very attractive new restaurant, con- 
necting with the old well known “Taylor's Res. 


taurant.”’ 
WiLLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


ASTOR HOUSE, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


On the European plan. Rooms $1 and upward. 
The,accommoidations of the Astor will be found 
first-class in every respect. Elevator running 
= and da F. J. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


European Plan. 





A. KEITH, Manager. 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 


NEW YORK, 
Fifth Avenue, near Washington Square. 


A’ quiet Hotel, enviable reputation, with a 
restaurant of peculiar excellence, 
O. B. LIBBEY, Proprietor. 





- SPRIN GFIELD, MASS. 


HOTEL WARWICK, 


MAIN STREET, NEAR R. R. DEPOT, 
Office on Ground Floor. 


TERMS, $2.50 PER DAY. 





GEO. E. BARR, Prop. 
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THEATRE TALK. 


At the Boston Museum, this week, Roland | 
Reed has received a cordial welcome back, | | 
for a fortnight’s visit, to a city where he | 
has long been a favorite. His new play, 
“The Club Friend,” by Mr. Sydney Rosen- 
feld, is a venture of somewhat more seri- 
ous interest than we are wont to associate 
with his name. In it, as Stuyvesant Filbert, 
we see him as the controller of circum- 
stances rather than in his far more familiar 
role of their victim. The play is built on 
somewhat familiar lines, being the story of 
a shrewd, kindly, middle-aged American, 





with a tender heart and a vein of carefully | 
who cherishes a love dis- | 


hidden romance, 
appointment for twenty years and, at the 
end of that time, happily consoles himself 
in the affection of the daughter of the 
woman who was bis early sweetheart. In- 
cidentally, he straightens out several com- 
plications and not only baffles an evil plan, 
but shames, for the moment at least, its 
planner into a better mind and purpose. 
There is a great deal of rather amusing 
comedy and at least one scene of natural 
and moving pathos. Perhaps because a 
company accustomed to lighter things finds 
a serious interest difficult to present con- 
vincingly, perhaps because an audience 
which associates the name of a company 
with light comedy does not accept them in 
more earnest work with instant and entire 
sympathy, the graver moments of the play 
were, with one exception, the moments of 
least illusion. The exception was the scene 
where the evil-minded doctor is won into 
giving up forever all title to his ill-used 
child and to her fortune, a touching episode, 
played to its full worth by Mr. Reed and 
Mr. Nash. The play is well set and charm- 
ingly costumed, and serves to pass an even- 
ing very agreeably. 


At the Grand Opera House, Miss Agnes 
Herndon made, this week, her first bow to 
a Boston audience. Her play was ‘‘La 
Belle Marie,” a melodrama painted in strong 
colors and with a fresco brush, but not 
without a certain rough force, interest and 
picturesqueness. Miss Herndon bas strik- 
ing beauty and the charming voice which 
is the birthright of her Southern nature; 
and her acting, though it would be greatly 
bettered by fuller restraint, simplicity, and 
a study of fine models, shows genuine 
aptitude for her chosen work. Seen in a 
drama whose scenes were the swamps and 
plantations of Louisiana, her temperament 
and style would be more harmoniously 
mated than in the environment of Fall 
River. ‘*Fabio Romani,” an Italian melo- 
drama, is to be given next week. 


The Globe Theatre opened its doors on 
Monday evening with “U and I,” a “‘knock- 
about” farce-comedy very familiar to Bos- 
ton. Mr. John Kelly, ‘‘Dutch” Daly and 
others won much applause by their ‘‘excel- 
lent fooling.” 


” 


“Evangeline,” after a successful seasor 
of two weeks, will be given to-night for 
the last time at the Boston Theatre. Next 
come George Thacher’s whilom minstrels 


in a musical comedy, ‘‘Tuxedo,” for a fort- 
night; and for September 7, Denman 
Thompson’s ‘Old Homestead” is an- 
nounced. 


The Tremont Theatre opens its doors on 
Monday evening, Dockstader’s Minstrels 
being the attraction. New and fetching 
songs, dances and skits are promised. 
George Marionin ‘‘Mr. Maccaroni” follows 
on the thirty-first. 


The season at the Howard Atheneum 
begins Monday with Tony Pastor's Com- 
pany, one of the best in its kind. 
house, by the way, has been newlv decorated | 
during the summer in white and gold. 


Mr. Frohman already announces ‘‘Jane,” 
which has proved, after all, successful in 
New York, as the second play to be given 
at the new Columbia Theatre to follow) 
“Men and Women.” 


Miss Nellie McHenry will come to the | 
Globe Theatre neft week, and a merry | 
“Night at the Circus” is promised to the | 
spectators. 


Mr. Roland Reed, in Mr. Rosenfeld’s | 
successful drama ‘‘The Club Friend,” will | 
remain one more week at the Boston 
Museum. 


The many Boston friends of Mr. Edwin 
Royle, pleasantly remembered as a mem- 
ber of Alexander Salvini’s company, and 
formerly with Barrett and Booth, will be 
glad to learn of the marked success of his 
comedy, ‘Out of Darkness,” produced in 
Salt Lake City a few weeks ago. Mr. 
Lucius Henderson made a pronounced hit 
as the blind pianist. The play will, with- 
out doubt, be given in the East. 


The scenic artists and costumers are 
busy at work preparing their materials for 
Rich & Harris's latest attraction, ‘‘Boys 
and Girls,” John J. McNally, the author, is 
already preparing for the rehearsals of 
‘“*Boys and Girls” in which he has the ut- 
most confidence. ‘*Tuxedo,” the latest of 
Messrs. Rich & Harris's big successes, and 
‘Boys and Girls,” it 1s predicted, will run 
neck and neck in the race of popularity. 


| known 
| The hero is a spendthrift whose guardian 


The 





Nothing superstitious about Mr. Field, 
who is willing to open his season with an 

‘Karlie Trouble.” Old Museum first- 
nighters are polishing up their opera- 
glasses for the thirty-first. 


‘His part fits him like a cork a bottle,” 
is the startlingly original simile of a west- 
ern dramatic critic. 


When the origin of a modern play is in 
doubt, it is generally suspected to. be 


| French, but there is at least a chance that 


itmey be Chinese. The trustees of the 
British Museum, says the Evening Post, 
recently bought a collection of unpublished 
plays at Peking, and among them there 
has been discovered a piece which in plot 
is practically identical with the latest 
French farce, ‘‘Lend Me Your Wife,” 
in London and here as ‘‘Jane.” 


uncle will not advance him more money 
unless he marries and settles down. He 
therefore announces, falsely, that he has 
taken a wife, whereupon the uncle con- 
gratulates him, but declines to produce any 
cash untilhe has seen the lady. In this di- 
lemma the nephew borrows his neighbor’s 
wife fora day and introduces her as his 
own. The uncle is so delighted with his 
new niece that he will not allow her to de- 
part when the day is up, and all sorts of 
complications ensue, which result in the 
arrest of all parties. A rich fleld for the 
adapter may yet be found in the Flowery 
Land. 


Stuart Robson thinks that he owns the 
original prompt book of ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer.” It bears the stamp of Covent 
Garden Theatre and the date Dec. 4 1773. 
The signature of Colman, the manager, is 
distributed liberally through the manu- 
sc ret } but that of Goldsmith is absent. 


New York Dramatic Letter. 


(Correspondence of the COMMONWEALTH.) 
New York, August 21. 

Elsie DeWolfe, the New York society 
girl who has been abroad all winter study- 
ing the leading part in ‘‘Thérmidor” under 
the immediate direction of Sardou, is at 
the Albermarle Hotel. I called upon her 
and found her not a whit fluttered by the 
comment she has been causing. She tells 
me that by the death of her father last 
year, she was deprived suddenly of means 
of support; and, as she bad prospered on 
the amsteur stage, she decided that her 
most promising outlook lay in the direction 
of the theatre. It was at this time that the 
redoubtable Charles Frohman thought he 
saw in the acting of the amateur the prom- 
ise of a dramatic career. He made her an 
offer, which was accepted, to create a part 
in ‘*Thérmidor” in this country. Since then 
Miss DeWolfe has been under the teaching 
of Mme. Bartel, the leading lady of the 
Comédie Francaise, and of Mme. Laurent. 
Sardou has instructed her in the way he 
conceives the part should be acted, and, 
when the American girl left Paris, two 
weeks ago, the dramatist expressed himself 
as thoroughly satisfied with her perform- 
ance. 

Miss DeWolfe said to me: ‘*My part is 
that of a lovable young girl who is about 
to take the vows of a sisterhood, thinking 
that her lover is dead. There is a charm- 
ing little scene in which she discovers that 
her lover is not dead, after all, but is before 
her. She then has to decide between her 
religion and her love—in favor of the love. 
Bessie Marbury made the adaptation. Miss 
Marbury read the manuscript to Sardou, at 
his chateau at Marly, near Paris, and he 
was delighted with it.” 

Concerning her career as an actress, Miss 
| DeWolfe is engagingly modest. She says 
that she is simply a member of a stock 
ben sny not a star, and that she is very 
nervous as to the critical verdict on her 
j}début. She is tall and slender, and has 
| black hair, large, dark eyes and a pale com- 
plexion. She is not beautiful, but she has 
grace and ap omb. 

Clyde Fitch writes from the Albany, 
Piccadilly, London. He says: “I have 
‘completed the first act of my play for 
| Daniel Frohman. However, I have stopped 
all other work in order to devote myself 
to the completion of Mrs. John Wood's 
play. She will re-open the Court Theatre 
jin October with my play. Percy Ander- 
son is designing the costumes. I expect 
to’ return to America in November. I 
shall then be able to see how ‘A Modern 
|Match’—which Augustus Pitou's stock 
company will act—goes, before it reaches 
Boston or New York, and in time to make 
necessary alterations.” 

Henry Arthur Jones’s social drama, 
“The Dancing Girl,” with which E. H. 
Sothern will open his season at the Lyceum 
Theatre, had been offered to several Awmeri- 
can managers and declined with thanks. 
Mr. Jones’s private secretary, George H. 
Day, came to this country in April to dis- 
pose of the drama, but was unable to do 
so, as it was thought that it was too 
thoroughly English to find favor here. 
The first appearance of Sothern in ‘‘The 
Dancing Girl” is announced for August 
25. Daniel Frohman has great confidence 
in the piece. 
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Fanny Rice has been practicing ballet 
dancing several months for two hours a day 
with a ballet master as instructor. She 
can walk across a stage on tip-toe, bat 
does not yet dare toturn a double pirour 
ette. Shesays, however, that by the time 
she appears at the Tremont Theatre 
on September seventh, as the star 
in ‘‘A Jolly Surprise,” she wil) be able to 
dance a pas seule with double and even 
triple pirouetting. She adds that her 
costumes are ‘‘dreams” and all from 
Paris. 

Audran is composing two new operettas. 
One is especially for Mademoiselle 
Duhamel, who originated the title rdle of 
‘*Miss Helyett” at the Bouffes Parisiens. 
Although not yet twenty, she made her 
début over five years ago in ‘'The Little 
Dwarf,” a musical fairy play, at the (/aiété 
She is little, pretty, comical and chic. 

Maddon Chambers, author of ‘Captain 
Swift” and ‘‘The Idler,” advocates the | 
erection of atheatre in which the perform- 
ances shall be exclusively in the interest of 
children. 

Richard Mansfield is rehearsing ‘‘Nero” 
atthe Garden Theatre. The play is by T. 
Russell Sullivan, who will be remembered 
as the dramatizer of ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde.” Miss Emma V. Sherridan will be 
inthe cast. I saw her last night at the 
Garden Theatre. She is enthusiastically 
pleased with her line of parts. She will 
wear in some of the characters played by 
her in New York this season some beautiful 


antique silks, inherited from her grand- 
mother. 
Every stage space in town is demand 


for rehearsals, and a large number of com- 
panies have been compelled to make use of 
, Brooklyn and Jersey City theatres. 

Henry E. Dixey is rehearsing in ‘‘The 
Solicitor” at Herrmann’s Theatre. The first 
performance of the comedy will take place 
on September 8. 


FREDERICK EDWaRD McKay. 


"PACTS. 


Just why it should be so is not apparent; 
but it is true that the spring of the year 


REMARKABLE may. 


There is one man in Boston 
A most unusual man, 
Whose constitution must » 

Upon a novel plan 


And this man so u 
Is Mr. Drewsen, w 

Dyes every day, six 
At W estst., 32 
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O lor Old Boy 
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tve Whiskeys is of 
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With . distillati yng 
age and rare purity 
these beverag have 
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physicians tn the world. Druggists a ers 
selithem. Our firm name is on t “ 
over the cork. CHESTER H. GRAVEs 4 NS 
Sole Proprietors, Boston, Mase 








CENTRAL 


STOCK EXCHANGE, 


R.D. PENDLETON, Gen’! Manager, 


28 CONGRESS 81 


Please buy for my Account 
shares of . 
and inclosed find @.............. a 
same. Signed 


Fill this coupon out and send it t& 
will make money, as now is the time to In 


MRS. HARRINGTON, 


FORMERLY OF SCHOOL &T., 


is ma yo 


COFFEE AND LUNCH ROOM, 


and the fall of the year witness more wed- | 


dings than any other seasons. 
be time now for the fail crop. There is no 
finer assortment of clocks and other ap- 
propriate and handsome wedding presents 
to be found in this city thanthat kept at H 

N. Lockwood's, 27 Bromfield St. 

The name of Dr. P. Kenison is familiar 
to every Bostonian as one of the oldest 
and 
country. His office has recently been re- 
moved from 10 Temple Plage to 7 
Temple Place. His popular manager, J. 
Parker Buatin, still retains this position. 

Men never used their eyes so much in the 
history of the world as they do now ;and with 
the spread of education,the use of the eye in- 
creases, The fact that it is such an impor- 


It will soon | 


most successful chiropodists in the | 


ROLAND RE 


tant organ of the body proves the necessity | 


of caring for it. 
found elsewhere in this paper and present- | 
ing it to the expert optician, Mr. Geo. H. 
Lloyd, of 357 Washington Street, a 20 per 
cent. discount will be made from the usual 
price of his glasses. 


A quarter of acentury is a long time ;and 
any intelligént man who practices a profes- 


By cutting outa notice | 


} 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


sion for that length of time must acquire | 


great skill and proficiency. Dr. Jack Keni- 
son, the chiropodist, of 266 Washington 
Street has practiced his profession for 
over 25 years. 


How tobe Happy though Heated. 


One of the best things about Boston is 
the fact that she has a harbor attached to 
her, and in the opinion of those who appre- 
ciate a good thing, the best thing about the 
harbor is that it leads to Nantasket. The 
trip to and from the shore on the clean and 
beautiful Nantasket steamers is no whit 
less enjoyable than a ra:nble on the sands 
oradipinthe surf. Summer is getting 
away all too fast, and nobody should miss 
this supreme enjoyment. 





Perfection. 





There is hardly any work that man tries | 
to accomplish that does not leave a pleas- 


ant thrill of delight in the mind when the | 


ultimate result of the attempt is perfection. | 


There is a most thorough satisfaction in 
knowing that even the simplest thing in its 
line is the very best. 
is nothing that exemplifies perfection better 
than the Advertising Annual issued by 
Washburn & Barrett, 61 Court Street, 
Boston, which, as its title implies, is 


In its own field there | 


a most useful and {instructive book and | 


no business man who is an advertiser 
can afford to be without a copy. Its unique 
style, its typographical and literary excel- 
lence aud its many features of peculiar in- | 
terest make it fill a long felt want in the 
field of advertising. 
in Russia Leather, with gilded edges and 
title page; and besides containing all tha 
lists of papers Most sys tematically arranged 
and specimen advertisements, there is a ten 
page essay by Mr. W. F. Barrett, which is 
of the utmost interest to all advertisers. 
On the whole, it 1s the most concise Direc- 
tory we have seen. 





by 
It is elegantly bound | FRANCES FIELD, 


HOME-MADE BREAD AND PASTRY 


8 FRANKLIN AVE.,. BOSTON. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Manager Mr. R. M. Fu 


LAST WEEK 
of the Sixth Annual Engagement of MR 
ED. 


And a New Comedy by Mr. SYDNEY RoSENFELI 


THE CLUB FRIEND. 


Supported by His Own Company 


Eve'gs at 8,also W ednesday and Satu irday After- 
noons at 2, preceded at 7.30 and 1. 4 Grand 
Promenade Concert in the ¢ curiosity tl i 

aa Monduy, Aug. 31.—Opening of the Sist Regular 


Dramatic Season, with a NEW STOCK ¢ OM. 


PANY, and the first production on any stage 
of a New American Comet ly by Henry Gay 
Carleton, Esq., entitled not, Si K ARL 1k 


TROUBLE, «a moms ance of’ 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager....-- MR. JOHN STETSON 
Week Commencing August 24 


THE QUEEN OF COMEDIENNES 


NELLIE McHENRY 


Supported by her own selected Company of 
@Comedians in the new and origina! Far 
Comedy by H. Grattan Donnelly, Fs 


author of “Ship Ahoy,” etc. 


A NIGHT AT THE CIRCUS 


Best seats One Dollar; others 7 


caer =~ at 8; Matinees Wed: 
day at2 0 ‘clock. 


_Menday, Aug., 31—Mr. Barnes of N.Y. 


HOWARD ATHENAUM. 


al 
jay 





WILLIAM HARRIS...---- Proprietor and Manager. 
48th Season {5th 
| Re-opening of the old Dru ry afte b rougl 
paiating and re-decorati an nde t 
look like new. 
Monday Evening, Aug. 24, ‘#1. 
TONY PASTOR. 
SATUR IDAY. 


_ Matinces WEDNESDAY 4 


“GRAND peak HOUSE. 


PROCTOR & MANSFIELD 
Week commencing Mon 
Alden Benedict's >! 


FABIO ROMANI 


sug. 4 i 


cp LAWRENCE 
sented by MR. WALTER ban iay of 

RTH 
pt THRILLING and INTE Speier ee a RUP 
Qu AKE EFFECTS, simu!ts2e08 Vin re pS 
TION of MOUNT VESUS 0” sorming tne most 
of the BAY OF NAPLE® |’ ver ateempet 


magnificent spectacular “Yi” : 
on any stage. rnes., TD 
Evenings at 7.45. Matinees * © gat 
NEXT) HENRY ¥ CHANE Sis), 
EEK § the F: y 


,vorite 
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a Deafness Can’t be Cured 


ys, as they cannot reach 
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31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘The most promising enterprise now before the Commercial World.” 








From the Boston Journal. 


“The building of TERMINAL CiTy on the extreme eastern point of Nova Scotia means simply the gathering in of the harvest of 


transportation business made possible by the construction of trunk lines of railway across the continent. 


wholly worthy of these modern times, 
accompany its progress. A la 
in Boston, New York, or Chicago. 


The rapid development of the wonderful mineral resources of Nova Scotia is « 
rge, and prolific field for the investment of capital, as sure to bring adequate returns as 





sng] gpplicati : 
yy local SPP nortion of the ear. There is 
oe | ,cure deafness, and that is 
ne Wa ; : : 
po eS 4) remedies. Deafness is 
ee qn inflamed condition of the 
gue ling ¢ f the Eustachian Tube. 
gues inde gets inflamed you have a| 
When ve ound or imperfect hearing, and | 
y sound I 
Te S ontirely closed, Deafness is the | 
* gad unless the inflammation can be 
t, ane ut 
ee nd this tube restored to its nor- | 
wet ‘n, hearing will be destroyed 
sey sine cases out of ten are caused 
we ith, which is nothing but an inflam- 
ye sion of the mucous surfaces. 
ee @ili give One Hondred Dollars for any 
4 f rhea fe es (caused by catarrh) that 
ees cure DY taking Hall’s Catarrh 
“= Sar if rculars, free. 
yp J CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
ro irugg ists. 75 cents. 
Py drug: 
4 Reliable Stock Exchange. 
- pe conceded that stock manipulators are 
S nereasiDg numbers in most of our large 
= se t ciness is continually growing tia | 
— his t to be wondered at when we 
ave ‘rye amounts of money thatare dally 
= ® essful stock dealers. 
‘ tur reach and every ove of us to 
nena earnings as quickly and as 
ee ee possible i in no way can this be better 
ev iahe unt udiciously buying and sel- 
“ ' is stocks always to be found 
eat t, a8 a great many suppose, | 
r irge amount of money to 
+ stocks successfully, a8 small 
2 t or sold on margin, and 
- sre daily realizing large profits 
. at rom $10 to $50. 
“ ; rity of the weal hy stock | 
= tors untry ehow them to have | 
- ith , smal! amount of money and bv in- 
-_ nb +t reliable brokers to have met with a 
- 4 Pi se that has placed them In the 
= yt floanciers 
a cess is to select a reliable 





brokers through which to buy 


dvbrewd firm 

ay oa ato ks.and by judiciously selecting the 
es » litte risk is ran and handsome profits 
- a4. Probably many of our readers would 
“ orthe ranks of stock buyers and sellers 
oT know » reliable firm of brokers 
od shom to transact their business and in 
gion We 1 trust 


take pleasure in recommending the 
hange, 28 Congress Street, of 
ndleton is general manager. 


(ea Seek Ex 


vw - . 
Te! are such that they can give their 
ar vivantage of the market In the 
ory time : 
ogy allthe active stocks and give 
bet” the advance advice in their 
' rfully recommend the Central Stock 
nar yur rs withthe assurance that 
Bmosactions w them will receive prompt 
Rareful atter 


Fed Boston for Forty Vears. 


ipong old Bosto s the name of Mrs. 
eringt sas far irasthe names of 
areets. For forty years Bostonians 
at at her generous board and enjoyed 
 bospita It is remarkablein these 
sof constant change that the same per- 
should be found presiding over a lunch 
le where she presided forty years ago. 
wenty-four of these forty years, Mrs. 


on School Street, where 
dining room was known to every busi- 
manin the city. Her old customers, 


jogton Was 


™ year after year never dreamed of 
ming anywhere else than at her pleas- 
@ud homelike tables, will be glad to 
fer that she has opened a new place at 
hi Franklin Avenue. This new lunch 
tem is more centrally located, being but a 
im seps from cither Court Street or Corn- 
= Uf Mrs. Harrington’s cuisine it is 
of my necessary to speak. Boston has ap- 
Precdof her cooking for half a century, 
Mri is certainly a pretty fair test. Chow 
®i, sews, eggs, cold dishes, pies, pud- 
| &e:, sandwiches, and in fact all the vari- 
. a shes suitable for lunch are to be 
5 ™®ioaher table. Though her new place 
™ teen open only three weeks a large 
Bet of her old patrons have, already 


fad their way thither. 
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Tonbj : | 
; ~~ fae disappointment. It 1s particu 
: ‘=, Meboar atthisseason. Handy for Yacht 








td, or entertainment of friends. 











es ietors,s Boston. 











It is a commercial enterprise 
ite certain to 
f it were made 
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f S From the 
From the > vA Ve Boston Globe. 
Ou ) 
Boston Jerald. < : 
>. one bene 2, “Unless the exist- 
“The new seaport oni ACTOR! Ly ing Company took 
to the East, TERMI- oToK Vy, , D advantage of the 
NAL Cry, brim Nam ’ % site for building TrR- 
sure , cate 4 yY ’ MINAL CITY, it is 
eee + ‘d to s SAGHAI e % > \c now certain that 
nearer to us, ant to é ‘ — 
just that extent ° A w some other company 
revolutionizes inter- MONO L Bey, AT YX © weeld, for the idea 
5 . the 4, on which rests as 
coasee, beyween = 7 ‘ Md Cc 7 e % oie on a solid foundation 
New. In this rapid e Nqeee ie Cc , % is one that cannot be 
transit epoch, the 4j #e . f % y eradicated from the 
ain of that time oy . ? 8 Cs s commercial mind. It 
& tens the passage %e os IsTyQaus oF iy® is the natural outlet 
of the fleetest ooenn LU aed my reat western 
traffic that is t 
vie a 4 ie *s » H bd into and out "a its 
thus fulfilling proph- |" @® . , E AIN spacious and deep 
ecy. Nations are ve oc ; 0 . © harbor as the ocean 
steadily forming ef * * «Se, E pagel pest pe 
themselves into a oe : ne neighboring 
Straits of Canso. 
common  neighbor- e ; 
hood, and_ bringing ECATERONA © That is enough to 
into view the realit bd settle the question 
y : < , 
of a universal broth- and disclose the des 
hood. Two days ev land tiny. There is no 
er y 
* £ i ‘hance for blind 
nearer Europe is NAW c 
, uesswork about 
equivalent to_ the = ERMINAL CiTy. The 
permanent bridging wD x L 
of one third of the a 3 ze e circle of the world’s 
width of the Atlantic ” Ca o - cities is waiting to 
Ocean.” e Be rd, widen to receive it 
. % as one of their queen 
. * e sisters. 
e on 
1 
- v 0 & 


From the New York World. 


“ TERMINAL City is a modern sounding title, and it represents latter-day enterprise, but it occupies historic ground and a site familiar 
on the Straits of Canso, N.S. At this point terminates the INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY, which connects at Quebec with the GRAND Trunk 


system, whose further end rests in Chic 
Great Lakes. 


is direct through Ontario, 


line of fast vessels, and in ait probability the 
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LH. GRAVES & SONS, CANCE! 


Men erocers, Druggists, and Wine | 
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LOVELL CYCLESARE THE BEST. 
M. C. A, CIGAR 
Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


| Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 





OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 


Cor. Merrimac & Causewav Sts. 


A SCIENTIFIC CURE. 


0, and whose branches and connections tap eve 
Through this section ramify the branches and connections of the Sr. PAuL 
Sr. PAUL with the ‘‘Soo” line, which meets the CANADIAN PAOCIric at the great internationa 
uebec, Maine, and Nova Scotia to the Atlantie coast. 


The Atl 
y will ply between Milford Haven in Wales and Tr 








it part of the fertile country surrounded by the 
M., & M. Railroad, whose main trunk connects in 
} bridge over SAULT STE. MARIE. 


Thence the line 


antic will soon be bridged at this point by a 
RMINAL CriTy.”’ 


Prospectus, Maps and Charts. 


Stock and Lots bought now are Sure to Double in Value, 


Zul 





SUMMER MUSIC 


For Seashore and Country. 


POPULAR SONG COLLECTION. 
Thirty-six songs. A fine collection of refined, 
yet popular songs, with piano accompaniment. 
Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, 
$2.00. 


POPULAR DANCE COLLECTION. 
No. 1, twenty-nine pieces; No. 2, twenty-five 
pieces. 
The best dance music, e 


eg | adapted for 

the average musician. Heavy paper, $1.00; 
boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, $2.00. 

POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION. 

No. 1, twenty-seven pieces; No. 2, twenty-four 
pieces. 

Many of the best higher-grade compositions 

of the day. Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; 

cloth gilt, $2.00. 

POPULAR FOUR HAND COLLECTION. 
Twenty pieces. 128 pages. Just published. 
hte paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, 

2.00. 
Send postal-card for Catalogue of Choice Music 

Books, covering every poseible want of any 

musician. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
WE WANT a 


D E T EC T IV E MAN in every 


locality to act as Private Detective under our 
instructions. Send stam for particulars. 
WASHINGTON DETECTIVE AG ENCY, 
Box 787, Washington, Iowa. 
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ARTISTIC _ 
| PRINTING AND DESIGNING. 








formation mailed FREE 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 
SANATORIUM, 


Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


8s Book with complete in- | 


| from Nature, Portraits and Photo-Gela- 
| tine Reproduction in Black and Color— 
Pena” Certificates, Diplomas, &c., &c. 


‘THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO., 


DONALD RAMSAY, Treas. 
Book Illustrations, Catalo 





es, Views 





211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


AMPHLETS, Books, Illustrated Cata 
® logues, Price-Lists, and Law Printing. 


Res of Town Officers, Societies, 

Etc., Blank Forms, Drafts, Receipts 

NVENTORIES, Schedules, Genealogies, 
also Cards and Envelopes,—all colors. 


Wwe: Letter and Billheads, Statements. 


Trade Announcements, Dance Orders, 
HE Latest Novelties in Wedding Cards, 
Invitations, Etc., engraved or printed 

N the highest style of the art, with the 
finest stock, inks, and materials. You 
EVER will regret haying your Printing 
done—neatly, promptly.correctly — by 


Got. E. CROSBY & C0,, Boston, 


No. 383 Washington St., opp. Franklin, 
ta Take Elevator to Room 14, 


When I say cure I do not mean merely tostop them 
for atime and then have them return again, I meana 
radical cure. I have made the disease of FITS, EPL 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure “" worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reasou for not now receiving a 
cure, Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottleof 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 
“. G. ROOT, M, C., 183 Pearl St., N. W« 


ROACHES. 
Clear them out with our 
EKXTERMINA TOR 
No dust. Notroubleto use. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 50c, By 
mail. 
BARNARD & CO, 
7 Temple Place. 


‘SHEPPARD HOMAN'S PLAN, 









Pure Insurance without invest- 
ment, A Specialty by the Provi- 
dent Savings Life Assurance 
Society of New York. 

0. H, & W. A. BUCKLEY 

* Gen’! " . 


° 


14 
PUBLIC NOTICE. 


TO BRING BEFORE THE PUBLIC the 
merit of my goods and personal ability in fitting 
Glasses, I make this offer to any purchaser of 
Glasses amounting to $2.50, A DISCOUNT OF 
50 CENTS will be allowed ON PRHESENT- 
ING THIS CARD. If more expensive Glasses 
are required, the same proportional discount will 
be alluwed. Open Saturday cvenings till 9. 


GEO. H. LLOYD, 


Manufacturing Optician, 


357 Washington Street, waa 





SCIENTIFIC TOPICS. 


A writer in the current number of Tem 
ple Bar, an English magazine, thus shows 
the fallacyof the popular belief that the 
eating of fish increases the power of the 
brain. No one who bas studied the subject, 
he says, can possibly believe this assertion. 
Aman might eat a huge portion of fish 
every day of his life, and on the day of his 
death, if the quantity of phosphorus, the 
brain invigorator, consumed were to be- 
come visible, it would not amount to more 
than might probably suffice to tip a couple 
of lucifer matches. Communities have ex- 
isted that lived almost solely on fish, but 
these ichthyophagists were certainly not 
famous for intellectual attainments. Nor 
are our fisher villages, in many of which 
much fish is presumably consumed,the seats 
of any great amount of brain power. None 
of our tisher-folk are remarkable for genius 
or even what is called common sense, their 
views of life and its responsibilities being 
shrouded inahaze of superstition which 
they lack suflicient strength of mind to see 
through. No fishing communi'y, so far as 
is known by the writer, has given to the 
world a great man. Men of mark—poets, 
preachers, lawyers, warriors, philosophers 
and physicians—have sprung, in Scotland 
at any rate, from all classes except the fish- 
ing class. 

A physician, writing in the New York 
Muil avd Express, has this to say of the 
susceptibility to hypnotic influences. From 
seventy to eighty per cent. of all persons 
can be hypnotized, and those that one man 
cannot influence may readily yield to the 
hypnotic suggestions of another; but native 
born Americans are not so susceptible as 
the foreign element in our population. Men 
are more susceptible than women, and es- 
pecially men who have had military service 
and are used to prompt, unthinking obedi- 
ance to others. Ignorance and education 
have of themselves little or no influence in 
the induction of hypnosis, but itis often 
difficult to hypnotize the overworked busi- 
ness and professional man, not because he 
is educated,but because heis unable to con- 
centrate his mind on one single suggestion, 
as is necessary in order to be influenced. 
It may be impossible to hypnotize an igno- 
rant person, not because he is ignoraut,but 
because his mind is distracted by supersti- 
tious fears of the mysterious. Some peo- 
ple imagine that it is an evidence of a weak 
mind to yield to the hypnotic influence, but 
itis a curious fact that weak-minded peo- 
ple and lunatics are the most difficult ones 
to hypnotize. 


A cavern, said to be comparable only 
to the Mammoth Cave, has lately been 
discovered in Josephine County, Oregon. 
It is thus described in the Philadelphia 
Times. Some fifteen miles from the Cali- 
fornia frontier and forty from the coast of 
the Pacific, a party of hunters entered a 
chasm in the limestone ridge known as 
*‘Holden’s Bluff,” and, following the wind- 
ings of the gorge, were surprised to find 
themselves in a dome-like vault, with 
numerous side chambers and one main gal- 
lery leading for miles into the interior of 
the mountain. An exploring party with 
torches and ladders came across a lake the 
next week and found a waterfall pouring 
over a cliff of twenty feet. Several of the 
subterranean chambers are divided by walls 
of alabaster, from six to ten inches thick, 
but so transparent that a torch swung to 
and fro on one side of the wall can be seen 
moving from the adjoining cave. In one 
of the larger halls the explorers found 
masses of gypsum bearing a strange re- 
semblance to tables and benches, supposed 
to have been evolved by the collapse of 
former partition walls and the subsequent 
formation of vertical stalactites. Here 
and there the recesses of the cave are 
strewn with bones that have not yet been 
identified, but may have been dragged in 
by prebistoric carnivora of the Pacific coast. 
The average level of the cave river is about 
fifteen hundred feet below the summit of 
the ridge. 

One of the papers which will be read 
before the American Assoeiation for the 
Advancement of Science at its coming 
meeting in Washington well illustrates, 
says the New York Evening Post, the de- 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


sorts,and have painfully figured out for 
each, by repeated trials with various forms 
of ordinance, the allowance which must be 
made for deflection from the direction in 
which the gun is aimed. It has remained 
for a civilian, and one engaged for the 
greater part of his life in the pursuit of 
the most peaceful chemical researches, to 
reduce to terms of accuracy a universal 
law governing this seemingly casual phe- 
nomenon. The importance of the discov- 
ery is very great. It may be summed up in 
the general statement that it does away 
with toilsome separate tests and substi- 
tutes for them a simple mathematical cal- 
culation, in which the only necessary fac- 
tors are the shape of the crystals of the 
“ explosive—easily determined by the use of 
the microscope—the bore of the gun and 
its length. 


At one of thelocomotive manufacturing 
establisiments in Philadelphia—the shops 
covering an area of 337 by 156 feet—there 
are in operation two immense travelling 
cranes worked by electricity, being the 
largest pair of cranes in theworld; but one 
crane, that in the gun works at the arsenal 
in Washington, excels either of these in 
power. Eachof the cranes, according to 
the New York Sun, is of twenty-eight feet 
span, and fitted with two trolleys capable 
respectively of lifting fifty tons, thus giv- 
ingio each crane a power of 100 tons; the 
electric power is furnished two 100- 
horse power generators, driven by West- 
inghou-e compound engines. The shops 
turn out an average of 500 locomotives a 
year, and two men, by means these 
cranes, can handle the entire output, the 
adjustment of the cranes being such that 
they can be raised or lowered at will 
short a distance as half an inch; and they 
can lift one engine completely over 
another. In the boiler andelectric houses 
there are four smaller cranes, stationary, 
with a capacity of 6,000 pounds cach, 
posses-ing the same character as to nice 
adjustment and ready response to the touch 
or wheel or lever as the more elaborate 
ones. This arrangement of wheels is sim- 
ple—the lowest lovers, the highest lifts, 
and the central fixes. 

Speculation as to the ag 
upon premises of more or 
truth has an unfailing interest 
late number of the Gentleman's 
a writer sums up as 


by 


of 


sO 


age of the 
scie ntific 
and, in a 
Magazine 

follows some of the 
more prohable conclusions in the matter. 
Assuming, he says, that the average rate 
of denudationin past geological ages did not 
materially differ from what it is at present, 
and that the total quantity of stratified 
rock would, if uniformly spread over the 
whole globe, form a layer 1,000 feet in 
thickness, we have a total period of 1,000 
multiplied by 6,000 multiplied by 4, or 
24,000,000 years. This, however, only 
represents the time necessary to deposit 
the rocks which have been formed by 
denudation from older rocks, and these 
again from rocks of still greater antiquity. 
Assuming that the existing stratified rocks 
have thus passed three times through 
denudation and deposition, we have a 
period of 72,000,000 years. Dr. Haughton, 
calculating from the observed thickuess 
of the rocks down to the miocene tertiary 
and assuming a period of 8,616 years for 
each foot deposited on the ocean bed, finds, 
for the age of the stratified rocks, a period 
of 1,526,750,000 years. Assuming the rate 
of denudation, however, as ten times 
greater in ancient times than at present, 
and adding one-third forthe period since 
the miocene tertiary, he arrives ata final 
result of 200,000,000 years. Dr. Croll 
doubts the validity of Prof. Haughton’s 
assumptions, especially the total thickness 
he assumes, namely, 177,200 feet or over 
33 miles. 

Mr. A. R. Wallace, again, adopting 
Dr. Haughton’s thickness, but assuming 
the sediment to be deposited along a belt 
of thirty-miles wide round the whole coast 
line of the globe finds, with an assumed 
denudation of one foot in 3,000 years, a 
period of 28,000,000 years. This, however, 
on Dr. Croll’s assumption of re-tormation 
and denudation repeated several times, 
would be merely a fraction of the time re- 
quired. Dr. Croll further shows from the 
evidence of remarkable ‘‘faults” in various 
parts of the world, with ‘‘downthrows” 
ranging from 3,000 to 20,000 feet, the enor- 
mous amount of solid rock which must 
have been denuded off the surface of the 
earth during the progress of geological 
history. He estimates that three miles of 
rock have been removed since the begin- 
ning of the old red sandstone. This would 
indicate a period of 45,000,000 years. As- 


less 


} suming that the period before the eld red 


pendence of the scientific professions upon | 


outside aid for the discovery and formula- 
tion of the principles underlying some of | 
the mo-t familiar phenomena daily observed. | 
Officers of the army and navy have exper- 


sandstone was equally long, we have 90, 
000,000 years as the ‘‘minimum duration of 
geological time.” These enormous periods 
of time do not, however, seem to satisfy 
the demands of the biologists and the sup- 
porters of the Darwinian theory. 
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The Breeding of Eels. AN EVERY DAY OoccURFNCE AT EL™ | 
hs PARK, WORCESTER. 

. w and then, says the New York 

Every a 

e applies to the Fish Commis 

— ow Was ngton for a consignment of 

“* with to stock a pond or 
oe SES" nest isinvariably refused, 
eae ans there is any intention to be dis- 
* Neing, but for the reason ~ nobody in 
oy world know Whether eels lay eggs or 
at. If they do, man has never beheld 
. ire t hold of any is quite out of 
ae a yD In case you want to estab- 
~), sala in Your Water preserves, you can 
oe ee ones by the pailful at a cheap 
pod at d the y wi i grow big e nough to eat 
oes ito the m arket within three years. 
‘It may fairly be said that tae eel, as to its 
reooding, is the most mysterious animal in 
existed Its method of propagation has 

sled 8 for centuries and has been ~~ 
as t ore or less superstitious specu- a> = 
stion & many peoples for thousands 
¥vears. Tbe ancient Egyptians had their ‘‘Now, Lanks, why don’t you lay on some | 
ories respecting the matter. Some au- flesh, and have some style about you?” 
i ws : ee poy ‘ahenls **Well, I could stand about half as much | 
-— came vitalized. Others have | 8 you have, but how am I going to get it?” 
held tha ey were generated spon- “Go to a fat, good natured butcher, as I | 
taneous mm slime Prato! > a a do, who will feed you as well as he feeds | 
a on os ys egg ge oA oa bee 4 himself. Sheldon is your man, 104 Front | 
fom similar exuvie of water-snakes.| Street, Worcester. His stock, from ox to 
That eels mate with water-snakes is very | woodcock is just prime!” 
eenerally accepted as truth. Most popu- 
iar an g yy who get their living from ’ sa pe 
the wat wwever, is the theory that eels REMOVED ro 
os he progeny of various other fishes Da.P KENISON } 
The Sard fishermen assert that they | len lp Place, 
sreproduced by a certain kind of water } 
beetle, which for this reason is called | a DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THE OLD 
i I f eels.” The Greek pot ts who CHIROPODIST 
fatber a children otherwise unac-| STAND. 
counted for upon Jupiter, declared that} J. PARKER BUNTIN Me’r. 
this god was the progenitor of the eel. | : 
Ali this mystery about the eel, as science | | ‘Seren, Ky 
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due to the fact that it lays its eggs, or} Mechanical Journal of vatuable information. All 
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te ocean to spawn in fresh water streams, | AU;Utenee witha Meh moma seaidards. The 
i this curious and slippery customer }“*Aluminum Age” is one of the few Journals of 
does precisely the reverse. The young | very large cireniation. Fifty cents a year, includ 
eels, vewly born or hatched, leave the salt ing a4 pure Aluminum Coined Souvenir’ with 
, , : | Lord’s Prayer engraved, worth its weight in 
aterand make their way io armies up the} goa 

rit aud. Obstacles apparently insur- 

pounta they use the utmost ingenuity in | Bk. r 

massing, even travelling considerable dis-| AT 
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1 dry land in order to get around 


n obs Ol In the spring and summer 
y¥ Visitor at Niagara who descends be 

ath the great sheet of water at the foot! 

he falls, will see literally hundreds of 


oads of small eels wriggling over tae 


eks and squirming in the whirlpools. Of 
irse, it is impossible for them to get 
er the falls, and thus it happens, that, | 
though eels have always been plentifal in 
Ake Onturio, there were pone in Lake 


rie until they were planted in the latter 
f water artidcially. 


nly of 
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The kea or mountain-parrot, of New Zea- | 
nd,a greenish-brown bird, as harmless 
s others of his class, writes James Grant 
the August Harper's, has developed a 
roivorous habit as fastidious asthat of 
It used to feed onthe berries 

w luxuriantly on the hills, but it bas 
that simp e diet since the malti- 
if sheep: perhaps fires, too, made | 
food scarce. It now takes a 
venge on its unconscious enemy. 
g itself onthe back of a poor sheep 
ick in a snow-drift, and savagely 
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yours, and then, leaving one victim to 
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it sas difficult to feel individual 


sheep where they are slaugh- 
lions as it would be to care for 
cago most unsentimental 
annot refrain from pitying one 
flock that he finds in such a 
id frominvoking maledictions 
race of keas. How they found 
fat was such a delicacy cap 
ctured—perhaps inthe same 
in which Charles Lamb’s 
vered that young roast pig 
ea saw a sheep devouring bis 
food,and defending his 
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PEREECT BREAD 


NATURE'S 


Grea Vital Enegy Recuperator. 


Made only from the Famous 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL, 


FACTS ARE STUBBORN TRUTHS. 


FLOUR is the onlv impoverished food used by 
mankind—impoverished = the withdrawal of the 
tegumentary portion of the wheat, leaving the 
internal or starchy portion. See the facts. In 
chemistry we find that in 100 parts of substance 
(see Analysis) :— 

Wheat has an ash of 17.7 parts. 

Flouran ash of 4.1 parts,—an impoverishment 
of over three-quarters. 

W heat has 8.2 parts of Phosphoric Acid. 
Flour 2.1 parts of Phosphoric Acid, 
poverishment of about three-quarters. 

W heat has 0.6 Lime and 0.6 Soda. 

Flour 01 


an im- 


Lime and 0.1 Soda,— an impoverish- 


| ment of five-sixths Lime and Soda each. 


Wheat has Sulvhur 15; Flour haa no Sulphur. 


Wheat has Sulphuric Acid 0.5; Flour has no 
Sulphuric Acia. 

Wheat has Silica 03; Flour no Silica. 

THE ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL is a per 


fect food for Infants and Children, containing all 
the material fora strong and vigoreus constitu- 
tion. 


It is a Positive Cure for 
Constipation. 


Itisa PERFECT FOOD for the DYSPEPTIC 
as itis in the best condition forthe gastric juice 
to act upon, furnishing the power to ‘ligest, feed 
ing the nerve centres, etc. For the BRAIN 
WORKER it is unsurpassed, containing all the 
phosphatic properties which the active brain de- 
mands, and without which it is incapable of endur- 
ance. 

‘Dogs fed by Magendie (Vide Kirk and Paget’s 
Physiology) on flour died in fortv days; other 
dogs fed on wheat meal bread flourished and 
throve.” The three-fourths impoverishment of 
the mineral ingredients proved fatal to the first 
Where phosphorus, the physical element of all vi- 
tality, is wanting in food, the same will be want- 
ing In the system, and the body will come short in 
vital energy, or the power of endurance. Thus 
the wasteful expense of living on the basis of 
superfine flour is enormous and ‘fool! sh. 


THE FAMOUS 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL 


Is recommended by all physicians, 


est reputation. 
wheat, it furnishes to the public a means of sup- 
plying a PERFECT FOOD. Its quality as it leaves 
the Arlington Mills is guaranteed to be of super- 
lative excellence and purity. Packed in! 
and half-barrels. Ask your Grocer for it, and u 
no other. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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‘Kinds of Fancy China Tableware. 
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We keep a full line of Pure China 


Teas of our own importation. 
‘alarge stock of Chinese and Japa- 
nese Fancy Fans. 
“nese hand-made Silk Shawls and 
| Handkerchiefs. 
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All kinds of Chi- 


CHAS. Y. SING, Manager. 


paper and Advertising Men. 
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out the United States and Cana- 
da, and is a valuable advertising 
medium 
reach this class of trade. 
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J.-F. BENYON, Editor. 
Devoted to the Interests of News- 


This paper publishes articles of 
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ISSUED EVERY THURSDAY. 
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THE WEEKLY JOURNALIST, 


74 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


ROEDER’S 
REFINED... LIQUID 
FOOD 


Raw Beef and Mutton in Liquid Form, 
Creates a healthy APPETITE, 

Makes new BLOOD 

And strengthens MUSCLE and BONE. 


$1; 25c. 
Sold by druggists, or sent on receipt of price free 
by REFINED FOOD CO., 468 
Parker St., near Huntington reas wunntoide 


DHAETN EHS 


sar. 








Six oz. bottles, 50c.; 1 pint, trial size, 


express. 


ITS CAUSES AND CURE. 
Scientifically treated by an aurist of world-wider »u- 
tation. Deafness eradicated and entirely cured, of om 


20 to 30 years’ standing, after all other treatments h ive 
failed. How the difficulty is reached and the cause re- 
moved, fully explained in circulars, with affidavits and 
testimonials of cures from prominent people, mailed 1ee 


Dr. A. FONTAINE, 44 Weat I4th St., N.Y. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


LUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
ASSETS. Dec. 31, 1890.... $21,102.654.30 
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the market for the past 1s years, bearing the high- | 
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LIABILITIES..... soeseceeses 19,072,124.16 


* 


$2,030, 530. 14 


LIFE BATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
ssued atthe old life rate preniium. 


auane Cash distributions are paid upon ald 
poloes 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and paid- o insurance values to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent op 

pplication to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
.wM. B. TURNER, Asst.-Bec. 


Sioux City, 


Oregon and Washington, 


THE 


. NORTHERN 


RAILWAY LINE. 


THE DIRECT ROUTE TO 

Sioux Falls, Fargo, 

Crookston, Grand Forks, Winni- 
peg, Great Falls, Helena & Butte. 


Also all points in 


British 
Columbia and California. 


Pouble Daily Train Service |from St. 
Paul tothe Pacific Coast, 
For rates and further information ap- 
ply to 
F. 


Gen'l Pass 


A. C. HARVEY, 
Gen’! Agt. Great Northern Ratlway Line, 
228 Washington &St., Boston. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD, — 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


On and after Nov. 24, 1890, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 
| TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 
6, 45 A. M. ” Sera tea for Troy and 


Alban 
“EXPRESS, 


18.30 tier 
ACCOMMCDATION for Troy and 
11, 30 4 ne Parlor cur to Troy. 

P.M. Bau Y EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
3,00 Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rvs. 

7 00 P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
7 


Buffalo. 
J.R. WATSON Gen’) roes, Agent. 
SUNDAY 'TRIPS. 


(weather 


I. WHITNEY, 


and Ticket Agt., St. Paul, 


PARLOR CAR for 





Steamers leave Rowe’s Wharf 
permitting): 


For HULL Lge ery at 9.30, 10.45, 
11.30 A. M., 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 3.00, 3.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 
RETURN —8.55, 11.20 A. M., a 50, 1.20, 2.20, 4.15, 


5.20, 6 55, 7.20, 5-70, 9.50 P. 
For HULL (Y. Pier), a 10a 
RETURN—4.10, rr 50 P.M. 

For DOWNER LANDING—At 10.45 A.M., 2.30, 
5.15 

RETURN—8.40 A. M., 12.00 M., 3.55, 6.85 P. M. 

For NANTASKET (by boat), at 9.30, 10.30, 11.30 A. 
M., 12.30, 1.30, 2.20, 3.00, 3.30, 5.00,6.15 P. M. 

RETORN- 8.00, 11.00 A. M., 12.30, 1.00, 2.00, 3.30, 

00, 6.20, 7.00, 8.00, 9.30 P. M. 

For HING jHAM—(Barges leave Downer Landing 
for Hingham on arrival of Boat on Sundays). 
Boat leaves Hingham for Boston at 8.30 A.M. 

For NANTASKET—(Hoat and rail, via Pember- 


ton), at 9.30, 10.45, 11.30 A. M., 1280, 1.30, 2.30, 
3.00, 3.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 P, M. 


Fare by boat, or boatand rail, 
25 CENTS EACH WAY. 
G. P. CUSHING, Gen’] Manager. 


CONSUMPTION. 


Thave a positive remedy for the above disease; by ita 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured. Indeed so strong is my faith 
inits efficacy, that I will send Two BOTTLES ¥REE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISF on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address, 
?. Ae Slocum, M. Wey 181 Pearl Stor N, We 


JAMES CARNEY, 
"9066 Washington Street, 


AGENT FOR 


A. J. HOUGHTON & CO. 
FAMOUS BEER, ALSO AGENT FOR 
INGALLS ALE. 


A. M., 2.30 P.M. 


Wholesale and Retail 
Families supplied on short notice. 


for the trade. 
All 
orders filled promptly. 

JAMES CARNEY. 


ROMAN ANEMONES 


To be found only at 


CALDER’S FLOWER STORE, 


38 Boylston Street. Hotel Pelham. 


CORNS. 


JACK KENISON, Lg for the last 
twenty-five 4g S with Dr. P. Kenison, has opened 
a room at 2 Washington St., cor, Water, 
next door to Journal office, for business ment 
og he will attend “personally, from 8 A.M. till 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. ST Oo C K FE Oo R Ss ALE , 


° | IN NOVELTY MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
O a Baking Capital Stock $100,000. 
Sh Par Val 
Powder ares Par Value $251 


NON-ASS ESSA BLE. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE = UNPARALLELED OFFERE 
REVERE HIGHLANDS. GATE INVESTMEN 


Money put into good real estate is always safe and profitable. | 
Without fear of successful contradiction, we say that house lots at| 


REVERE HIGHLANDS are the best out of Boston. We Mean by that; | A Grand Opportunity to Invest. 


ist. That of all the places of this kind opened near Boston of late, we | ’ : 
are nearest the city, and have the cheapest fares. 2d. REVERE HIGH- Dont Allow It to Escape You. 0” 


LANDS has more ways of getting to it from Boston; three lines of Horse BUY STOCK WHILE YOU HAVE THE CHANCE TO BUY IT AT Ay 
Cars and the Eastern Railroad. 3rd. Has more houses being built in FIGURE. BEEN SELLING AT $5 PER SHARE, BUT HAS 

the same length of time than any other. 4th. Is higher land. 5th. YY N OC HK 

More beautiful views. 6th. Better sized lots—40x100. Finally with all AD ANCED, 

these advantages and no draw backs, the Lots are sold on the easiest AND IS NOW SELLING AT $7,775 PER SHARE. WILL SELL FoR § 
terms. Only $5 down and $1 per week on a $200 Lot, $2 per week on a/| 


$400, without interest and taxes. Send to usfor plans, or order by mail. If | Untjl September 10th, 1891. 


you leave selection of lots to us, we will take special pains in making The obi : ‘ be stam 
; ject of this company, is to manufacture and deal in NOVELTY’ 
it. A $200 Lot will be worth $300 when the Lynn & Boston Horse Car/anq SPECIALTIES, and it now owns and controls several valuable onal 


road is made an electric. This will be done soon. | ventions, which it is about to place on the market. Among them, be Eo 
‘the only practical CASH REGISTER in the market. Lowest in pam _—— 
Highest in capacity, simplicity and workmanship. Possibilities Unis 
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wrno=uron team mena UNIVERSAL CASH REGISTER COMPA 


— | 258 Washington St., Room 10. ‘I 
HOUSE LOTS FOR SALE AT WINCHESTER, “ACTORS: BENS: MASS: ay : 


FREE EXCURSION. TUTTLE’S ELIXIR ED 


Train Leaves Boston and Lowell Depot Every Day. | THE GREAT CURE FOR MAN AND BEAST. 








2 
Publi 











$100 reward, it not cured, for every case of colic, contracted and knotted \'y ‘ 
¢ rds, curbs, splint, shoe bolls when first started, and callous ofall kinds 
No Clambakes, Balloon Ascensions or Band Concerts. Sever falls to felleve spavina, ringbone, cockle joints, TUTTLE‘ FAMILA ft 
ELIXIR cures rheumatism, cholera morbus, diarrhea. Sample bottle free to 2 } 
» > . any address, with three two cent stamps. Send for circular 
The most desirable house lots ever offered to the public. All lots sold on the Bristol. Conn... Feb. 19, 1891. is \ tie 
- ™ — ‘i ” lame for some time, as you know, and when you came and saw him you said j } 
FREE TICKETS PROCURED AT OFFICE OF it was in the muscles of his hip, and we have put it on as directed, and the 
trouble has gone. I drove him yesterday and to-day, and he does not show s y, y! 
any lameness. Itis the most wonderful lintment I ever saw. You can re- a~ as? 
NEW ENGLAND CO-OPFRATIVE LAND COM PANY fer any party to me and I will answer any inquirers that come. It was in ‘_S Se < 
* | our local papers about the horse being cured, and a great many have been 4 —_ yp 
to me to know where they can getit. I tell at my barn they will always find arr - Matt 
ROOM 929, EXCHANGE BUILDING, 53 STATE ST. PRE, dn, tok oon. Cath 


coéperative instalment plan. 82.50 Down, balance on easy monthly payments. Dr. 8. A. Tuttle, Esq., Dear Sir:—I have used your Elixir in my barn for 

Only 60 lots remain out of 200 a week ago. ayear, The first thing | used it for was a curb, and It took it off clean asa 
I or mo (Member of N. ¥. C. Stock Exchange, 5 

This is an old remedy, which has been used for years in private practice of physicians, and re- How Seek.) BANKERS, 


whistle, and did not take off the hair. I have been using it on my horse on 
ceived the highest recommendations from scores of distinguished nurses. It is far superior to an . 
other known remedy for the relief and cure of . , Office 66 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Wind Colic, Cholera Infantum, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Restlessness, Peevishness and 113 Devonshire St. Boston, i , don 


all other diseases incident to TEETHING CHILDREN! It will prevent convulsions, so lable a a 
that time, and will relax the hardened gums, thus greatly facilitating the process of teething. It regu- STOCKS, BO NDS Issue Mercantile and Travelers a 
lates the bowels, corrects acidity of the stomach, and gives new life and vigor to the whole system —aND— ° : s of the wt 
without any danger of drugging or any 11] effects from its use. Try a bottle. Price, 25 Cents. . its, available in all parts 0 


sw SOLD BY ALL, DRUGGISTS.1s MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES | t2rough Messrs. 


> ap ar PR ae — Of all descriptions bought and sold for cash or BARING BROTHERS & 60,, wags 
SAVE YOUR ROOFS on margin. Correspondence solicited and treated Y oe 
9 with Strict Confidence. LONDON: . 


Or any Metallic Surface exposed to the weather by using LATEST INFORMATION AND THEIR CORRESPOND!3T tuca 


RUBBER ROOFING PAINT. ~ox— Buy and sell Foreign Bey 
The Best and Most Durable of Any METALLIC PAINT im the Market. Sold by BUSINESS AFFAIRS bing ophgoeory Provinces 


OLNEY BROS.., N. E. Agents for And current stock gossip furnished when re- Stock and Bond orders execti 


MECCA AND BINGHAMTON CYINDROILS. And Dealers in first-class LUBRICATING OILS. quested, Private Wires. By permission the best / Boat on New York and Philadelpbs 
DEN of bank references given. Interest allowed on ’ “4:00 for i : 
7 30. WATER ST., PROVIDENCE. 140 CONGRESS. ST., BOSTON. | deposits. Choice Investment Secerien Be 


the hip for a sprain, and it has to all appearances cared him. He has been 


—— — — - 








EASY WHEN FIRST WORN RD : 
AND UNTIL WORN OUT. THE CRAWEO ” & 


611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St, 
to Thompson’s; Under United States Hotel, cor. Kingston °°" 


in’ s . provice 
Call lH ‘Boston only al (ur / Crawford Choe Crores 45 Green St., near Bowdoin Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq.."™" "ig Dar 
1 * Depot; 482 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; 56 Main St. aps ~*~ 
cr 
T 
E So 
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Distvict,) Boston, nearly opposite Post Office. 


